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THE PRESBYTERIAN 
‘Epucarion.—We were much pleased with: 
Horace Mann’s address, at the Broadway Taber- 
nacle; New York, a short time since, before the 
Ward School Teachers’ Association. Such a 
man should be employed by the government at 
any salary, and sent as‘an Education Mission- 
ary throughout our land. ‘The character of 
our country fifty years hence will depend in a 
great measure on the character and instructions 
of the teachers now employed in our schools. 
Is it not a melancholy thing that those who 
have the forming of the pliant mind of the 
young, do not more generally appreciate the 
awful and responsible nature of their duties? 
After all that has been said on the subject, we 
believe that the great error committed in teach- 
ing is, this :—Children are continually led to be- 
lieve that tho tile affairs of this life, having 
no bearing on the great future, are the main 
things to be attended to; that the opinion of 
the world and rank among men are the end and 
aim of education. Heroes in battle, ambitious 
statesmen, successful merchants, are continually 
held up before pupils as incentives to study and 
effort, Most wisely did John Foster ask how it 
could be expected that a young person of ardent 
imagination, with a young ambition just stirring 
within him, could be expected to turn from the 
recital of the brilliant but bloody and revenge- 
ful achievements of Homer’s hero, pressed upon 
him as they are by almost every teacher, to 
the record of the gentle and forgiving life of 
the Saviour. We do believe that the time is to 
_ come when a very different system of education 
from that now so generally in use, will be pur- 
sued; and does it not seem that such a change 
as we have hinted at, would be a most powerful 
instrument under God, of evangelizing the world 
by changing the characters and the motives of 
those who are hereafter to appear upon the 
stage of action? We give below a few extracts 
from Mr. Mann’s address, regretting that our 
limits forbid the insertion of it at length : 
There is one feature of the mind, however, 
which is’ most especially to be pointed out and 
strictly attended to. And this is the “Growth” of 
mind. Growth is the attribute of all the mind’s 
attributes ; it is the very negation of inertness 
and stand-still. It adds idea to idea, from the 
localities of the nursery to the far off mountains 
—from the perception of the light of the taper to 
the gorgeous effulgence of the sun; and before 
the body is three feet high, there is not space 
enough beneath the stars to contain his spirit. 
The mind grows and the world supplies no 
analogy to define its growth. Revelation crowds 
on revelation—development rushes after devel- 
opment in thick succession—gleams of intelli- 
gence after gleams come sparkling forth into 
brilliant life until there is no earthly or starry 
orb that can send its beams so far. Men are 
now speaking in the parliaments of civilized 
countries, whose words may hereafter sway the 
‘destinies of the world! and yet how few years 
ago was it that these men could scarcely articu- 
late! Mobs make their appearance in our 
cities—the spirit of wrath bursts forth—the ral- 
lying cry of vengeance mingles with the crash 
of demolition ; the earth is stained with blood ! 
and yet 40 years ago every miscreant of the 
felon brood was “ muling and puling in his 
nurse’s arms,” and could as easily have storm- 
ed Gibraltar as have climbed to his cradle! 
This doctrine of the mind’s growth and its 
susceptibility to influences from day to day and 
hour to hour, if properly studied, will show how 
_ difficult the task of education is. The likening 
of the mind to canvass, and the educator to an 
artist—or the educator to a lapidary operating 
on a precious stone in the rough from the quar- 
ry—or to a sculptor who carves from the rude 
block of marble features that will rival all 
others for beauty of form and grandeur of ex- 
pression—all these theories are more beautiful 
in fancy than true in philosophy. ‘They may 
incite to exertions, but they will never do as 
rules for action. The painter, for instance, 
leaves his work to-day and returns to it at the 
end of a week or month, and finds all precisely 
as he left it. No disturbing forces have been at 
work with his easel and brush. So with the 
sculptor: no new feature has been chiseled on 
his marble, nor has the beauty of either of the old 
ones been in theslightest degree obliterated. Their 
instruments are passive in their hands—there is 
no recoil from the subject on which they work. 
But not so with the Educator. He must al- 
ways and at all times calculate the result of 
two forces; his own, and that of the resilient 
object which he works upon. The problem pre- 
sented to the Educator is the result of a great 
many great forces; and he has to calculate the 
resultant of all these, and make his own the 


complement by which to give direction to the 
whole. 


The great error in education comes from the} 


_ immense disproportion bestowed on the intellec- 
tual culture as compared with that bestowed on 
the moral culture.—And that the latter requires 
the same attention no sane man will dispute. 
Although the mind is so flexible that it may be 
trained in any direction as the gardener trains 
_ his vines, yet such is the effect of surroundin 
influences during the progressive growth of 
mind, that among the various countries of the 
earth, we find polytheism practised in one, in- 
fanticide in another, polygamy in another, the 
burning or burying the living with the dead— 
and customs so various as to induce the belief 
by some that there was a separate Adam and 
Eve for each sect! And yet we go on cultiva- 
ting the intellectual a thousand times more than 
we do the moral faculties. 
Look at the exercises in our public schools. 
See what attention is paid in reading, to the tone, 
the accent, the modulation ; in grammar, the 
rule and the exception and so-forth must all be 
elaborately attended to; in geography, the pop- 
viation and latitude and longitude of cities, the 
heights of mountains and lengths of rivers are all 
thought of the highest moment; in arithmetic, 
the same occurs in regard to quotient, divi- 
dend, fraction and infinitesimal. Look at the 
reiteration and perseverance in the whole ma- 
ehinery of marking, place-taking, prizes, and 
so-forth. Look at this page, and then turn to the 
blank leaf of moral appliances and incitements. 
Such has been the neglect in this matter that 
} marvel there is any similitude of the moral na- 
ture left among us. I wonder that morality, 
truth, Jove and honour have not fled from earth, 
and left.us heartless, atheistical and devilish. I 
_ ‘wonder that the spirit of morality has not fied 
like Astrea to the stars, expelled from earth by 
the folly and wickedness of man.—But it is for- 
tunate that it is otherwise! that no vice of the 
father’s, no folly of the mother's, can expel filial 
Jove from the breast of their child; as when the 
_ autumnal fires of the Western prairies rush over 
them, leaving an ocean waste of desolation be- 


= 


ters. 


Religious Tract, and other Societies—societies 


hind; yet when watered by the refreshing rains 
of the following spring, beauty, loveliness, and 
fragrance may burst forth anew ; and from the 
loins of wicked and diseased parents, spring up 
new hopes and new susceptibilities of virtue and 
of religion. 

Another trath, also, must be attended to in 
the education of the child. The power or facul- 
ty that is to be increased only must be incited to 
action. If you address a child in a language 
not undérstood, it will be as useless as if a 
botanist was to address a number of plants and 
flowers, and direct them how to grow. There 
is much that is now called moral teaching that 
is utterly unworthy of the name. There can 
be no moral good effected unless all the intelli- 
gent activity of the moral nature be aroused to 
action. If the teacher cannot command the at- 
tention of the child, the child grows worse, or 
else he grows smaller. The best means to be 
proceeded in, is that the mother should early 
begin this work. ‘The fount of maternal love 
never runs dry! She waters the plant dail y— 
and though the leaves seem dry and withered, 
yet there may be life in the root. Time and 


fate are wrestled with by a mother, and despair! 


hurled to a distance. See how the mother will 
watch by the bed of her sick child! the hectic 
flush, the parched tongue, the rattle in the 
throat, are portents more terrible to her than all 
that can shake earth or sky. She would give 
her whole fortune for a single remedy that should 
save that child’s life! And yet all this is only 
for the breath in the body! How much more, 
then, should she do it to prevent the death of 
the soul! There is no death-bed on earth so 
horrible as the extinguishment of virtue in the 
human soul! Death of the body is indeed ter- 
rible to contemplate, but the pangs of remorse, 
who can bear? 


NEWS FROM IRELAND. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 

Cuemico-AcricutturAL Socrery.—lf the 
landlords cannot or will not lower their rents, 
and the Ulster farmers cannot or will not reduce 
their mode of living, to the level of the ragged 
and starving peasantry of Donegal and Tippe- 
rary—the only alternative is the causing the 
lands to be unusually productive. This the 
application of chemistry to agriculture promises 
to effect; this it is doing elsewhere, and the UI- 
ster men, ever first in the race of improvement, 
are adopting. A society has been formed in 
Belfast for the purpose of carrying on investi- 
gations into the nature of soils, the action of 
manures, and the carrying out of the operations 
of the chemist in the improvement of husban- 
dry; and in order to these, the publication of 
tracts on such subjects, the delivery of lectures, 
the establishment of libraries, and the general 
diffusion of information. It is likely that such 
institutions will spread ; and if the great proprie- 
tors will only adopt measures to bring into cul- 
tivation the immense wastes, and practically 
improve them—judiciously letting them to an 
intelligent and improving tenantry, it will do 
more to benefit the country, than all the ‘* Gov- 
ernment” and Times” commissions by a thou- 
sand degrees. | 

Prospects oF Curistran In GREAT 
Brirain.—Arising out of the meetings of Chris- 
tians of various denominations, held early in this 
year in London, to oppose the Maynooth En- 
dowment Bill, was a Conference of Christian 
Protestants, to be of a more permanent nature, 
and to produce more extensive and lasting re- 
sults. It has now assumed the title of the 
‘« EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE;” and its first meet- 
ings were held in Liverpool, on the first week 
in October. There were about two hundred 
ministers present, embracing ministers of the 
Established churches of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, as well as of the various Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Baptist, and Wesleyan Dissen- 
The subject of Christian union, on all 
those points on which orthodox Protestants are 
agreed, in connection with the conscientious 
maintenance of their respective denominational 
peculiarities, occupied several days’ discussion. 
An influential committee of some forty ministers 
was appointed, and a series of resolutions was 
framed, with the view of holding a meeting in 
London, to which delegates are to be invited 
from the continent and America. The objects 
of the alliance are not only resistance to Popery, 
by <every Scriptural means, with the view of 
counteracting its influence and resisting its dif- 
fusion, ‘‘ wasting it away by the Spirit of Christ’s 
mouth ;” but also the putting forth of its con- 
centrated energies in some unoccupied depart- 
ment of Christian effort. 

But, meanwhile, twenty-eight clergymen of 
the Episcopalian church, in and about Liver- 
pool, who had been invited to attend, including 
the celebrated Hugh McNeile, declined; and de-' 
puted a Rev. Joseph Baylee to assign their rea- 
sons. His letter isin the highest ione of High- 
churchism; the sum and substance being that 
the ministers were all schismatics; that they 
should mourn over their mutual schisms, as 
well as their agreeing in rending the unity of 
the Church; and return, in the spirit of humili- 
ty and repentance, to their “forfeited privileges” 
—that is, being under Episcopal jurisdiction. 

The glories of such subordination may be 
ascertained by the charges recently address- 
ed by Bishop Mant, of Down and Connor in 
Ireland, and the Lord Primate of Armagh, or 
his Lordship of Exeter, and his Brother of Lon- 
don; in which all interference of the laity in 
Church matters, is reckoned a following;Korah, 
Dathan and Abiram—the said laity being no 
part of the church; tradition as well as Scrip- 
ture, is made the rule of belief and practice, the 
Bishop being the only authorized expounder, to 
whom all are implicitly to submit; and all this 
while different Bishops expound diametrically 
oppositely in different dioceses; and this boasted 
unity, the result of their teaching, is consistent 
with every variety of doctrine from ultra-Cal- 
vinism to the lowest Pelagianism; and every 
shade of governmental sentiment, from apostoli- 
cal succession, without which there are no cov- 
enanted mercies, sacraments, meaus, or ordi- 
nances, to the denial that there is any divinely 
prescribed form of government at all. 

n truth a very small fragment of the present 
Episcopalian Church in England or,lreland, can 
be expected to join the alliance—even of that 
portion of it which glories in the name Evan- 
gelical ; and the altered state~of things in the 
religious world in Britain, as exhibited in the 
British and Foreign Bible, London Missionary, 


which gave as much hope of cordial union, and 
the exclusion of the jarring influences of deno- 
minational views, as could well be anticipated, 
may well moderate the ardent aspirations of the 
warmest lovers of Christian union. 

Tue AnraconisticaL Systrems— REPEAL 
AND ORANGEISM—AND THE GOVERNMENT.— 
The avowed object of the Society over which 
O’Connell is the presiding divinity, is the repeal 
of the Legislative Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland; and in this the great mass of the 
priesthood, and Roman Catholic people unite ; 
with a sprinkling of Protestant gentlemen, and 
others ‘in the Popish districts; with a positive] 
disclaimer of a wish for the ascendency of any 
creed or party ; but the real object of such as 
are in earnest in expecting the accomplishment 


of their designs, is Popish ascendency in Church! 


and State in Ireland; and that of the others, 
who know repeal to be impracticable—O"Con- 
nell among the rest—is, finding the minister 
squeezable, to extort from his fears or his 
hopes of conciliating them, whatever they can. 

The avowed object of Orangeism, is Protest- 
ant ascendency in Church and State, the main- 
tenance of the constitution as it was in 1688, 
and the restoration of it as far as that has been 
impaired; and the preservation of the union 
of the countries. But of those who had been 
orangemen, not a few—and those the most en- 
lightened and influential, such as the Earl of 
Roden—seeing the absurdity of the repeal of 
the emancipation act, and the perpetuation of 
Protestant ascendency, are for such a union of 
Protestants as would include the Presbyterians ; 
and thereby secure the resistance of Popish su- 
premacy, and prevent the dissevering of the 
union. The Repealers are as one man; and 
are at the beck and bidding of one man; the 
orangeists are divided and disunited ; both are 
equally dissatisfied with, and hostile to the gov- 
ernment of Peel. 

The avowed object of the Government is to 
make the administration of the laws correspond 
with the actual state of the laws themselves ; to 
recognize no favourite party in [reland ; and by 
measures for the moral and temporal ameliora- 
tion of the people—by schools, and colleges, 
and railways, and improvement of her rivers, 
and harbours, and such other matters as admit 
of the interference of legislation and govern- 
ment—to promote the welfare of the whole peo- 
ple. In order to do this quietly and effectively, 
the government has tried coercive measures 
with the orangemen ; in the dismissal of magis- 
trates and lieutenants; and having done the 
same with the repealers before, are now trying 
the system of forbearance. But the orangemen 
meet; will not be put down: and are probably 
more inveterate against the government than 
when the Emancipation and Reform Bills were 
carried ; and the **‘ monster” noon repeal meet- 
ings, with their evening accompaniments, in the 
more agreeable shape of ‘‘ monster” dinners, 
have re-commenced, and bid fair to rival those 
of last year. Already O’Connell has held a 
meeting at Thurles the capital of Tipperary, 
“the Peaceful,” when 500,000 assembled, ri- 
valling Tara of “‘ the Kings.” On ‘the 6th of 
this month the Kerry men met at Killarney of 
‘the Lakes,” in number rivalling the assem- 
bly of Mullaghmast of * the Martyrs ;”’ and as 
«The O’Connell tribute Sunday” is in Novem- 
ber, when £20,000 must be levied for this dis- 
interested patriot, there will be not a few 
meetings previous, unless the government inter- 
fere; which from the tone of * The Herald” 
and ** The Standard,” the organs of the gov- 
ernment, is not improbable. Unquestionably, 
should the minister require of Parliament the 
power requisite for putting down the organized 
agitation which is doing all it can to frustrate 
the measures adopted for the good of the coun- 
try ; and is alike inconsistent with regular gov- 
ernment and social peace, the forbearance ex- 
ercised would tell exceedingly ; and there would 
be a response all but unanimous, and that too 
re-echoed by all the right thinking people of the 
empire. 

Since the above sentences were written, the 
orange society of Ireland, have submitted a case 
to the very learned Barrister, Joseph Napier, 
which has elicited from him “‘ an opinion” that 
“the orange society may be organized consist- 
ently with law, retaining its name, and acting by 
affiliated branches,” and detailing the modes in 
which this can be done ; adding that it is the con- 
stitutional privilege of every magistrate to advise 
and encourage the proposed organization. . ‘The 
society being thus organized, it is not unlikely 
that those who wished a change of name and 
more enlarged basis of Protestant union will be 
satisfied. 

Meanwhile the third of the great monster 
meetings has been held at Castlebar, pledging 
the Province of Connaught to ** Repeal,” as the 
only * justice to Ireland,” 200,000 men, with 
McHale at their head, amid torrents of rain 
which could not cool—or at least extinguish 
their ardour, re-echoed the sentiments ; and Sun- 
day was desecrated not only by the mob, of the 
‘‘ monster meeting,” but by the leaders of the 
“‘ mobocracy” at a dinner in the evening. 


THE LAST MOVEMENT OF PuseEyvism, has been |. 


in character; for their leader, idol, and oracle, 
the Rev. J. H. Newman has entered the Church 
of Rome, with a few of his remaining followers. 
Every one who was capable of forming a judg- 
ment, knew that Puseyism was disguised Pope- 
ry ; and now that every series of these deluded 
men, that came out and avowed themselves from 
the pulpit or the press, has in succession glided 
into *“* mother church,”—it is not likely there 
will be any further public discussion ; but the 


threw me into an agony of distress in hours of 


| latent Romanists will develope themselves, and 
| go home. 


— 


KENTUCKY IN OLDEN TIMES. 

We are permitted to copy the following let- 
ter from the Rev. D. Rice, who was one of the 
ministerial pioneers to the far West. It was 
written, we believe, tothe Rev. Mr. Carmichael, 


Lincotn County, November, 1785. 

Rev. and Dear Brother—The little religion 
there is among us, the dullness of the prospect, 
the unfitness of the instruments, the corruption 
of my own heart, and the barrenness of my 
head, the prevalence of vice and infidelity, the 
difficulty of settling in-a new country, pecuniary 
disapppointments and consequent straitness of 
circumstances, and various other things, have 
presented me with gloomy prospects, damped 
my spirits which at best are but low, and pre- 
vented my writing many letters to my good 
friends in different parts. I know not how to 
write a cheerful letter when my mind is covered 
with a melancholy gloom, and I know of no 
pleasure or advantage my friends could receive 
from a sad letter fromme. I have purchased a 
valuable tract of land consisting of 537 acres, 


about 120 of it cleared, on which I could live 
independent of a salary, were it once paid for; 
but several disapointments have involved me in) 
difficulties I have hitherto been a stranger to. 
There are in the district of Kentucky at this 
time four ordained Ministers and one Proba- 
tioner of the Presbyterian persuasion. | Last 
spring the Ministers and Representatives of the 
congregations in the district, whether vacant or 
otherwise, agreed to meet in a voluntary associa- 
tion, and when met, assu the name of a 
conference. Their design was to take the state 
of the Presbyterian churches into consideration, 
and give our advice as cases might require. 
We had a meeting lately, and resolved to send 
a supplication to the reverend Synod, praying 
that we might be laid off as a distinct Presbytery. 
Our situation unavoidably breaks off all connec- 
tion with any other setilement. We are sep- 
arated from Abingdon by a wilderness of about 
200 miles. The road is kept in no repair, but 
winds and twists over. mountains and through 
ravines, and is often haunted by hostile savages, 
who are frequently stealing horses and murder- 
ing travellers by the way, for which reason we 
hope the Synod. will grant us Presbyteria! 


moderate abilities. ‘There are a few pious peo- 
ple among us, who are mourners in Zion, and 


power, though we are few in number and of 
are joining in little societies to. plead for = 


prosperity. I hope God will sooner or later 
hear their cries, and rain dows righteousness 
upon us. The prospect at present however, is 
dull, yet there have been two or three since my 
arrival awakened to a deep sense of the neces-| 
sity of a saving change, and an interest in 
Christianity. May the God of Zion greatly 
multiply the number, Who will preach the 
~ tidings of salvation to thé poor people of 

entucky? Unless the primitive spirit of Chris- 
tianity, or the true spirit of the Reformation re- 
vives, what will become of the fext generation ? 
Under what kind of preaching will our children 
sit? ‘Who will rouse them with a voice of 
thunder, excite them to fly to Zion, and direc! 
their giddy steps along the dangerous way? If 
God help us not, vain will be the help of man, 

But perhaps you are soaring on the wings 
of faith and love, and not vexing your soul 
with these gloomy scenes, Perhaps you are 
taking a prospect from the top of Pisgah, 
and your soul is not at leisure for these 
things. If so, you may see that I am by no 
means qualified to write a letter to you; it 
will be like a dead — on your wings, that 
will only retard your 


faith is the evidence of things not seem, and the 
substance of things hoped for, whose treasure 
is above, and who is taking possession of the 
heavenly inheritance. O that we could lay 
aside every weight, and the sin which easily 
besets us, and run with patience the ra¢e thal 
is set before us. But sin—the enemy of God 
and man—the murderer of precious souls—the 
crucifier of the Lord Jesus—the inhabitant of 
our hearts—the disgrace of our lives—O God, 
let it be crucified. A hearty amen to this prayer} 
is worth more than a kingdom. We have an 
Act of Assembly for a college in this county ; 
trustees are appointed with proper powers; but 
either through the unsettled unimproved state 
of our county, or for some other cause, we are 
doing nothing. We have no proper person to 
undertake the education of youth, nor are we 
yet in a situation to invite such an one to our 
country. However, we mean to do something 
of the kind as soon as we can. Dr. Shiel, from 
Ireland, but more lately from Philadelphia, died 
this fall, about ten miles from this place. 
visited him, at his request, two or three times 
in his illness, and had much conversation with 
him, I shall relate a part of the confession he 
made. “I for many years professed to disbe- 
lieve the Christian religion, and argued strenu- 
ously against it on many occasions, but at the 
same time was so conscious of guilt, as often 


relirement and reflection. Some time before my 
present illness seized me, I got convinced in my 
judgment of the truth of the Scriptures, though: 
this conviction had no proper influence on my 
practice. At times scruples would arise, but 
now they are all entirely banished. If you ask 
whether I repent of my sins? I say, I do. If you 
ask whether I receive any comfort from a view 
of the atonement made by Jesus Christ for sin ! 
I say,I do. If you ask me whether I resolve, 
if spared, to live a new life? I say, I do, ° But 
I doubt the reality of it; I fear my repentance 
is not sufficiently deep. There are none of our 
infidels who entirely reject the Scriptures ; there 
is a doubt remains that they may be true, but 
they labour to disbelieve, that they may free 
themselves from the terrors of a future judg- 


ment. while they indulge themselves in those 
sensual gratifications which Christianity con- 


demns.” The view that the Dr. gave of the 
prevalence of infidelity, and the influence it has 


on the morals of multitudes, was truly alarming.) 


Yet in the hands of such men we commit our 
civil interests; we make them the guardians of 
our lives and property; and we set them up on 
hjgh, that their example may have a more ex- 
tensive influence, and that they may, with more 
ease and success, corrupt our young men, and 
debauch our wives and daughters. And what 
should hinder an infidel from sacrificing all the 
rights of his country to his interest, or his 
pleasure, or his ambition? Are not these the 
gods which he adores? And is not all due to 
our God? ee D. Rice. 


NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL.—NO. VIL. 


Extracts from the Journal of a Licentiate of the Presbytery 
rf Philadelphia, during a Tour in Europe, in the years 
14-5. 


I have no doubt that all travellers find times 
when they throw down their pen in despair of 
presenting a picture, in any sort adequate, of 
what they see. Some of the most interesting 
days’ travelling in all their experience, leave 
absolutely nothing to relate, which seems to 
have, in detail, a dignity worthy of relation. 
The whole day is spent in seeing and feeling 
the little events of universal life, and may be 
journaled thus :— Monday, September 2d, 1844. 
From Murat to Vic; twenty miles ;—and so 
left engulfed in the chaos of the forgotten, like 
a cow in a peat bog with its two horns still 
visible; and yet if such a day, could be nar- 
rated, simply and truthfully, how pleasant it 
would be to those who are sighing over the 
work-bench or the counter, for some of those 
fresh air and wild flower luxuries, which cloy 
the tourist’s palate by ceaseless repetition. ‘I 
have heard enough of courts and cathedrals,” 
said a New Englander to a friend just before the 
latter sailed for Hamburg; “ I want you to write 
me what coloured pepper and salt the Germans 
place on their tables, and whether they say, 
‘thank you’ when you hand it over to them.” 
And I well remember that the painting which 
pleased me most among all that crowd the 
rooms of the National Gallery in London, was 
a landscape by Gainsborough; a nook in a 
wood, an old tree, a little pool, a brindle cow, 
and a bird’s nest. Happiness, like the world, is 
made up of atoms. God sends rain, not water- 
spouts, to make the fields rejoice. | 

I left Murat at half past five in the morning, 
and followed the high road up the valley of one 


ight. O happy is the} 
man, whose heart has left the €arth, wheref 


of the head waters of the Alagnon, across the 
pass of the Cantal, and descended the head 
waters of the Cere, towards Aurillac. Soon 
after starting, I fell into conversation with a 
man, going to his work, upon a farm in the 
possession of one of the mammoth proprietors, 
who own so much of the country. When he 
turned off by a side road, leading down into the 
bed of the valley, I came up with three others, 
and we all soon after, went into an auberge to- 
gether to get breakfast ; I took as usual a bow! 
of bread and milk; but they must have their 
bouillon, (the peasant’s soup of bread soaked ‘in 
hot water,) cold meat and wine. Much is said 
in America about the scarcity of meat in Europe. 
This is not universal. In many parts, the peo- 
ple can command small quantities of meat every 
day. ‘Two of our party were from Brivé, west 
of Aurillac; the third was a Catalan with one 
eye, who always answered si senor. They sat 
too long at their wine, and I left them, telling 
them they could overtake me, but 1 never saw 
them again. | 

As I went up the narrow valley, the road 
ascended at a steep grade and was set, along 
its outer edge, whereon it overhung a precipice, 
with rows of low, round, tapering granite or 
lava pillars, fifteen or twenty feet asunder, and 
highly ornamental to it, especially where it en- 
tered and issued from the deep little side ravines. 


Down one of these ravines, I remember, there 
flowed a thin sheet of water, sliding for fifty feet 


over the faceof a broad tufa rock, while aE 
strata of the same formed high romantic walls ‘on 
either side, and the eye followed the ascending 
dell, in among forest trees, far up between, to- 
wards the upland. The air was charmingly 
cool and fresh; all was life; and looking once, 
from the high terrace of the road, down upon 
the bottom of the valley, two hundred feet below, 
I saw three groups of threshers, on a level, isle- 
like meadow. Men and women were making 
the flails fly, six in one group, and seven in 
another, and three in another, and the rapid 
whirr of the strokes came up on the air like the 
flutter of mill wheels, | 

Roulage teams were toiling along the graded 
ascent, up the valley, laden with odorous pine 
board:, and other bulky articles of merchandize. 
Sometines a wagon would be drawn by one 
horse in the shafis, and two cows before him. 
Some had three horses tandem and two cows 
abreast. Now and then | saw an ox, but the 
beasts were generally cows with great branching 
horns, and heavy necks, and drew, not by a 
yoke, but as elsewhere in France, by a board 
bound fast to the horns by thongs. 

Towards the upper end, the valley became a 
double one, as if the stream had worn 
and narrow gulf down along thee middle of it. 
The pine trees ran up to the summits of its 
mountainous sides, And when I reached its 
head, a mountain barrier stood across it. <A 
great amphitheatre of slopes of most romantic 
aspect, opened on the right, and on the left were 
traceable the zigzags, by which the Chaussee sur- 
mounted the barffer and passed over and disap- 
peared by ahigh wind-gap. At the foot of the bar- 
rier and deep in the gully of the creek, opened the 
mouth of a long tunnel, half completed, intended 
for the new road, and coming out on the other 


side, low down upon the waters of the Cere.| 


New roads branched off to it, and lines of shan- 
tees stood before it. Its length, if I remember 
right, was between one and two miles. 

I ascended the barrier, and on reaching the 
pass, the long strait valley of the Cere, ran down 
before me, towards Aurillac; I stood at its head; 
and turning round, I could look down the simi- 
lar strait valley which 1 had been ascending. 

Descending the road, which now skirts at a 


I| steep grade, the right side of the Valley of the 


Cere, one reaches in two miles, the little hamlet 
of Les Chazes. 
and having a talk with two officers, one of whom 
desired much to travel in America, but had 
neither means nor opportunity, (being a soldier), 
I threw my knapsack on a bed in one corner of 
the room, and left the building to attempt the 
ascent of the conical Puy de Triou, at the base 
of which the hamlet rests. This peak is re- 
commended to travellers because it stands in the 
centre of the so-called volcanic amphitheatre of 
the Cantal. It is supposed to command a view 
of the whole crater of this patriarchal focus of 
volcanic action in central France. The crater 
is estifmated at six or seven miles in diameter, 
but its walls are said to be disrupted and broken 
through on several sides, At first I followed 
little water courses and then sheep tracks, but 
soon found myself bewildered in a thick brush- 
wood. Through this I forced my way for a 
long time, struggling upward, but often sinking 
downward, for the whole surface seemed alive 
with springs, until I heard bells on the right, 
and turned in that direction, startling up a bux- 
om country girl, from her seat under a bush, 


with her knitting in her hand. and the ts 
and sheep which she was tending, making 


themselves heard, though invisible, by their 
bells, and scattered here and there among 
the thicket. She led me by an easier path up 
to a grange or stable high up the mountain side, 
in fields above the zone of underbrush, and at 
the base of the real Cone. 

Here views of the valley of the Cere, and the 
range of mountains opposite, opened nobly before 
the spectator. ‘The western mouth of the tunnel 
was distinctly visible. But ascending the Cone 
they increased in grandeur. Sometimes I al- 
most trembled to look down the long uninter- 
rupted slope—it was so steep—40 deg. appear- 
ing like 70, to one looking from above. After 
an hoar’s labour I reached the foot of the rocks 
forming the summit, but unfortunately upon the 
western side, where they composed a succession 
of perpendicular cliffs one above the other, quite 
clear from debris, and in the whole 100 or 150 
feet in height. By carefully grasping the flowery 
furze, which grew in clumps iw all the cracks, 
and striking my umbrella point iinto the little 
slopes of sand occurring here and there, | 
reached the top, and found it a strip of ground 
about five feet in width by thirty in length, and 
of course commanding a panorama of great 
beauty and variety. 


The walls of this panorama, two sides, (N. 
W. and S. E.) were formed of two parallel 
ridges, only three or four miles distant each. 
These two ridges were higher than the Cone | 
stood upon, and were joined together by the 
barrier which I had crossed. The barrier ran 
of course then, from the north-western ridge, 
(named from its highest knob, the Puy de Marie) 
south-eastwardly, across to and up against the 
south-eastern ridge, (named in like manner, from 
it Plomb du Cantal.) Thus the great valley be- 
tween the two was “ headed up” by the barrier, 
and it was through this that the tunnel was 
driving, as the spectator has an admirable op- 
portunity of seeing from his point of view. He 
can also look over the barrier and down the 
wide valley beyond, and on upon the north- 
eastern table land of basalt (up the bottom of 


whose deep winding valleys he has been ascend- 
by a rete fer SO ws OO 


miles,) and to his eye it looks like a great plain. 
And in the misty distance he can still discern 
somewhat of the Auvergnese domes on the ex- 
treme horizon. : 

Turning round then, and shielding himself 
from the bitter east wind, which with its inces- 
sant and almost hurricane violence threatens to 
sweep him off from his narrow strip of earth, 
and if it did, would hurl him down at least 200 
feet, he looks south-westwardly down between 
the two mountain walls, towards Aurillac. He 
perceives that their scalloped summit lines de- 
cline gently and continuously until they slide 
down into the level land, some 30 miles away. 
As they become low enough to see over, he be- 
gins to skirt with his curious glance the vast 
southern horizon, and his first search is for the 
Pyrenees, which his guide book tells him are 
visible, though distant 100 miles, and he im- 
agines he sees them along over the subsiding 
ridge to the left. The rest of the horizon is 


filled out with the great plain of the Garonne, 


50 miles at least in width, a dead level in 
many parts, and composed of tertiary rocks, 
with alluvial deposits along the water courses. 
This plain opens upon the Mediterranean in the 
one direction, (cutting off the Pyrenees from all 
connection with the Alps, by sweeping over 
Provence and up the Rhone,) and in the other, 
passes broadly down to the Bay of Biscay, cir- 
cles round the groups of the Cantal and Mont 
Dor; forms the great western plain of France, 
and unites with that“of northern France, through 
which the Loire and Seine are flowing. 
Returning to the view from our point of station, 
the valley between the ridges (Marie on the 
right and Plombdu Cantal on the left) is divided 
lengthwise, by a third and intermediate ridge of 
almost equal height, scalloped along its top and! 


deep; 


After stopping at the auberge, |’ 


| and temples had been, or would speedily be, 


IN ADVANCE—TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY-CENTS. 


gently declining and disappearing in the plain, 
at Aurillac, like the other two. Thus we have 
two valleys instead of one; and the peak on 
which we stand, is part of this middle range, 
(just where it joins the barrier,) but strangely 
and wholly cut off from it on the S. W. by a 
deep cross cut, almost throwing the two valleys, 
just there, into one. | 

Down the left hand valley flows off the Cere, 
and down the right hand valley, its parallel 
and equally beautiful sister stream. ‘They meet 
round the end of the middle ridge at Aurillac, 
and flow away together into the Garonne. 
-- But where is the “ great crater, seven miles 
across,” and the volcanic amphitheatre broken 
down at its edges? One may well ask, for 
they are wholly invisible to common eyes, 
None but a geologist could ever construct them 
out of three parallel ridges 50 miles in length, 
and united midway by a little cross ridge, in 
which three of the most charming little rivers 
in the world take their rise. The spectator 
soon forgets to look for them, and all his 
thoughts are occupied by the beauties of nature 
spread out before him, and when he has first 
been warmed through by this landscape, and then 
-chilled- through by the wind, he slides, tumbles, 
runs, and walks down the mountain, resumes 
his knapsack and passes on adown the Cere, 


LATIN RHYME. | 
The following beautiful lines, copied from a 


oa 5 of one of the departed fathers of the 
German Reformed Church, will be read with in- 
terest : 


— 


Jesu clemens, pie Deus, 
Jesu dulcis, amor meus, 
Jesu bone, Jesu - 
Fili Dei et Mariae, 


Quisnam possit enarrare 
Quam jucundum te amare? 
Tecum fide sociari, 

Tecum mente delectari ? 


Fac ut possim demonstrare 
Quam sit dulce, te amare, 
Tecum pati, tecum flere, 
Tecum semper congaudere. 


O majestas infinita, 

Amor noster, spes et vita, 
Fac nos dignos te videre 
Tecum semper permanere. 


Ut videntes et fruentes 
Jubilemus et cantemus 
In beata coeli vita, 
Amor Jesu, fiat ita, 


These were set to music in the manuscript re- 
ferred to; and it may well be commended to 
our Christian young ladies, that if they wish to 
sing in a foreign language, these lines are infi- 
nitely better than the Italian they attempt, with- 
out knowing what sentiments they utter.—Mes- 
senger. | 


From the Leeds (England) Mercury. 
GOVERNMENT SUPPORT OF IDOLATRY IN INDIA. 
For several months past an impression has 
prevailed in this country that the support given 
by our Indian Government to idolatrous rites 


the subjoined communication of the Rev. J. 
Peggs (who has done so much to rouse Chris- 
tian feeling in England against this strange and 
shameful anomaly), that this impression is er- 
roneous, and that the natives are taxed by the 
supreme authority in India, in order to provide 
funds even for temples which would otherwise 
fall into ruin, and which have already lost their 
sanctity in the eyes of the natives. This is such 
a refinement of scrupulosity in adhering to 
“pledges,” real or professed, as we cannot un- 
derstand, and it deserves to be again brought 
under the notice of both the British people and 
their Legislature. We would echo the inquiry 
of the missionary—* When shall this evil cease 
in India and Ceylon?” 
From the Bombay Witness, March 27th, 1845. 

A correspondent says:— The impression 
seems to have gone abroad that the English 
Government has no longer any connection with, 
and no longer lends its support to the idolatries 
of this land. Allow me to declare “my convic- 
tion that such an impression is most erroneous. 
The mass of the Christian community of Britain 
has no idea that the Government still voluntari- 
ly keeps up iis connection with hundreds of 
idol temples in different parts of India. They 
have no idea that the Government supports 
thousands of interested Brahmins in connection 
with these temples, who make use of this cir- 
cumstance to uphold the reputation of their re- 
spective idol gods—that the Government pays 
for bathing and decorating the idols, for the lights 
to burn before them, and for the horrible noise, 
misnamed music, which in some of the more 
favoured temples, is kept up during a considera- 
ble part of the time in honour of the god. Were 
they fully informed in regard to the real facts of 
this subject, they surely would give utterance 
to the language of remonstrance, so loud and 
so firm, that no Government would dare to dis- 
regard it. Even in India, but few of the Eu- 
repeans seem to be aware how wide spread is 
the feeling among the natives, that the English 
Government pays a voluntary respect to the 
numberless deities of this country, and that this 
is the secret of its remarkable success. Those 


different temples, are interested in spreading this 
impression. They often represent themselves 
as being in some respects Government servants, 
as being supported by Government, and having 
its countenance and sanction to the course they 
pursue. And this greatly adds to their impor- 
tance in the eyes of many. 

In 1834 the Rev. Dr. Wilson and the Rev. 
J. Mitchell made a tour through the Southern 
Konkan. In the printed journal of the former 
it is said that the Kulakarni of a certain village 
called to see them :— 

‘‘He told us that the whole village belonged 
to Bhagowati, and that the English government 
was so kind as to collect and pay over the reve- 
nue to the idol. ‘There is scarcely a temple in 
this part of the country which has not an allow- 
ance from the revenue. The Mahalkari of 
Kharipatan showed me a list of the sums grant- 
ed in this district. I was perfectly thunder- 
struck on reading it. Even temples that are 
almost forsaken by the natives are not overlook- 
ed. ‘Ten or twelve of this description had al- 
lowance of five or six rupees per annum, 
asked A. how these sums were expended. ‘In 
buying light for the god,’ was his reply. ‘The 
allowance,’ he added, ‘is charitable; many 
Brahmins also have grants.’ I trust that the 
time is not far distant when all these sums will 
be profitably employed in promoting the educa- 
tion of the people. Achera is a place of great 
reputed sanctity. ‘The temple of Rameshwara 
has an allowance of Rs. 3000 per annum frem 
the Government. It was originally endowed 
by Angria. Forty servants of the idol are 
said to be connected with it. They kept us from 
sleep during a groat part of last might by their 
tom-toming, &c.” 


| 


But in this district the state of things remains 


for the most part unchanged, The hope here 
expressed that the sums-devoted to the support 
of idolatry would soon be expended in educating 
the people, has not yet been realized. The light 
for the god, the tom-toming, &c., are aiill pro- 
vided as before.- * The natives 
do not, as a general thing, regard the Govern: 
ment as bound by any pledge to support the idol 
temples. They look upon all that is done as 
done by the unconstrained choice of the govern, 
ment, A heathen government imposed a tax oftwo 
rupees upon each house in a village for the sup- 
port of a certain temple. The English Govern: 
ment continues this revenue. Were the people 
left to their own free choice they would not pay 
a single rupee of this sum, But the Government 
leaves them no choice, Pay they it must. How 
will these simple villagers understand that the 
Government has no connection with idolatry; 
and even regards it as sinful ? 

Alter giving the above statement, the editor 
of the Bombay Witness says:—That various _ 
temples in the Mahratta country do still receive 
an allowance from the Government, we think 
cannot be doubted. We know of a case such 
as is referred to by our correspondent, where the 
people of a certain village are compelled to pay 
an annual tax on each house for the support of 
atemple. The Government, we are informed, 
yearly enforces the payment of this tax, which 
the people would not otherwise pay. Whether 
the fault be with the Government or with the 
local authorities, we know not. But fault in 
our Opinion there is. Were the Government 
earnestly desirous of separating itself from all 
connection with the idol temples, the work could 
easily be done. It would he easy to institute an 
inquiry which would bring all abuses to light. 
It is well known, however, that not only the 
Government of India, but also the Governments 
at the other Presidencies, have generally acted 
on this subject with the greatest reluctance. 
May those intrusted with authority in this land 
feel more deeply their responsibility to Him, by 
whom kings reign and princes decree justice. 
And may they see to it, that the countenance of 
a professedly Christian Government be no lon- 
ger given to the idols of the land. 

W hen shall this evil cease in India-and. Cey- 
lon? A correspondent in India declares— 


“Christian England is the main support of idola- 


try in this country, and if that support were 

withdrawn, idolatry would speedily fall.” Haste, 

happy day. J. Peeas. 
Itkeston, Derbyshire, Sept. 29, 1845. 


THE WELL SPENT SABBATH. 


The Sabbath, pre-eminently above every: 
other day, demands an undivided attention to 
works of piety and love if we would maintain a 
spirit of prayer. Its stated and frequent re- 
currence is evidently designed to maintain a 
habit of devotion in the soul; and would men 
but avail themselves of the spiritual privilege, 
and feed upon the spiritual food which the Sab- 
bath provides, “in the strength of that meal” 
they would be enabled to encounter the privations 
and distractions of the intervening days of se- 
cular life, and to direct their spiritual course to 
the Mount of God, with patience, safety, and 
comfort. As regards the Christian world, the 
profanation or observance of the Sabbath is, re- 
spectively, one of the surest marks of a corrupt 
or a reformed Church.—As regards Christian 


the week was intimately connected with the 
strict and spiritual observance of the Sabbath. 

The Sabbath opens, as it were, a vista into 
the kingdom of heaven, of which it is a reflect- 
ed copy, though faint indeed and imperfect ; 
and therefore our relish for the one tests, not 
uncertainly, the degree of our preparedness for 
the other. But Sabbath sanctification is not the 
heartless performance of any duties, however 
excellent; it is a drinking into the Sabbath 
spirit, and a joyful acquiescence in the permit- 
ted privilege of serving the Lord without distrac- 
tion. ‘The Sabbath permits us, unshackled not 
only by worldly duties, but by worldly cares 
and worldly thoughts, to worship in spirit a 
spiritual God. We should study to maintain, 
on this sacred day, a holy serenity, a sanctified 
cheerfulness, unmarred by any allowed intru- 
sion of the distracting business or anxious cares 
of ordinary life. Every occupation, word, and 
thought, should be stamped ‘Holiness unto the 
Lord.” Let us do our part, God being our hel- 
per; let us but study to preserve the temple un- 
defiled, and prepared to receive the heavenly 
visitant, and the spirit of prayer,jpeace, and joy, 
shall enter in and dwell there. Let us “turn 
away our foot from the Sabbath, from doing our 
pleasure on God’s holy day; and honour him, 
not doing our own ways, nor finding our own 
pleasure, nor speaking our own words; and 
then shall we delight ourselves in the Lord: 
for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” 

I have often thought, as I walked out amid 
the fields of nature from a village church light- 
ed up by the soft and golden lustre of a western 
sun, that a summer Sabbath evening gives the 
closest resemblance, the loveliest draught of 
heaven which earth supplies. The fair face of 
nature smiles with increased charms, in its tran- 
quil and sweet repose.—There is an indescriba- 
ble stillness ; as if God intended that the even- 
ing anthem of the choristers of heaven should 
be heard throughout the wide and lofty concave 
of their magnificent temple, and that every sigh 
of beauty and sound of melody should meet un- 


distracted attention, and attune, and elevate the 
haunts of man, and every countenance reflects 


the scene, and wears an aspect of relaxation 
and calm composure. ‘The curse seems remov- 
ed. For this one day man no more in the 
sweat of his brow eats bread; no. more the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together. On this day of universal rest, no sight 
of toiling age and overburdened weakness; no 
cruel oppression of the inferior animals, no 
overreaching cunning and chicanery, meets and 
mars your happiness. All the enjoyments of 
this sacred season are, and ought to be, em- 
inently domestic as well as elevating. A Sab- 
bath evening, like its blessed antitype, re-unites 
the several members of the domestic circle, 
whom the avocations and labours of every-day 
life had dissevered from familiar mtercourse, 
and collects again those diverted rills of afiec- 
tion into the one abundant stream of sympathy. 
On this evening especially, should the Patriarch’s 
wise and pious resolve, “as for me and m 
house, we will serve the Lord,” be emblazo 

on every domestic altar, and regulate every do- 
mestic society. In these happy scenes of re- 
union and relaxation, the young mind should 
be taught by experience to blend every memory 
of home and of happiness, with God and with 
eternity. And if, in after days, some beloved . 
member wanders a prodigal into a far country, 
pursued by a father’s prayers and a mother’s 
tears, let the memory of that father’s house be 
inseparably associated with the memory of that 
father’s God: that so the prodigal’s resolution, 
“I will arise and go unto my father, and will 
say unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and in thy sight,” may be the first 
breathing of his penitence also, and the wel- 
come harbinger of his reformation.—Londoa 
Christian Observer. 
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thodoxy of Mr. Newman and his coadjutors. 


the attention of our readers to the merits of par- 


Dublin Corres- 
pondent holds a vigorous pen, and we have rea- 
son to believe his letters are read with interest. 
His letter this week, together with miscellaneous 
pews from Ireland, occupies several columns of 
our paper. 
~ “Another communication from our intelligent 
young correspondent, who writes “ Notes of 
Foreign. Travel,” may be found in our pre- 
sent member. It may be seen that he vie 
theiplaces through which he passes with the ey 

‘of a geologist, and hence his communication 
have a freshness and novelty, at a time when 
we are becoming rather fatigued with the repe- 
titions of other tourists. We regret that the 
new and very useful engagements into which 
he has entered, will prevent. him, for the pre- 
gent, from continuing his contributions. 


ACkNOWLEDGMENT.— We have received one 
dollar enclosed from “a working man” to be 
applied to. some benevolent purpose, which 
shall be done. 


— 


Arriication or Funvs.—The unknown 
donor who sometime since, sent us fifly dollars 
to be appropriated at discretion, may be gratified 
to learn that we applied it to the purchase of 
three libraries of the smaller practical works| 
published by the Board of Publication, which| 
were presented on his behalf to three infant 
Presbyterian churches, in the interior of Penn- 
sylvania, which have expressed their pleasure} 
and thanks. In this way the donation is likely 
to prove a lasting benefit to many persons. 


— 


_Canpuisu on Atonement.—Dr. Candlish 
has published in Edinburgh a work, entitled 
“ The Cross.of Christ: The Call of God: Sav- 
ing Faith. An Inquiry into the completeness 
and extent of the Atonement.” 


Mancutoness or Scot- 
tish papers record the death of the Dowager 
Marchioness of Breadalbane, mother of the pre- 
sent Marquis, and one of the most liberal mem- 
bers of the Free Church. Her remains were 
removed from Langton House, in Berwickshire, 
where she died, to Faymouth Castle, where is 
the family burying-place. 


Synop or Wesr Tennessee.—The 
of West Tennessee held its sessions at Clarks- 
ville. It was announced to Synod that the Pres- 
bytery of North Alabama had become extinct 
by the removal of all its ministers beyond i 
limits. The churches in it were taken under 
the care of the Presbytery of West Tennessee. 
Preliminary measures were adopted for the fu- 
ture divis.on of the Synod. Among other, the 
following resolutions were adopted, viz. 
Resolved, That this Synod do hereby express 
and record its cordial approbation of the deci- 


sion of the late General Assembly on the sub- 
ject of Romish baptism. 


ticular schools and academies. This~we have 
found to be a difficulty where we have had no 
personal knowledge, and we have thought it to 
be safer that our readers should judge for them 
selves from the advertisements in our paper and 
other sources. 


Pustic Devorions.—In the public worship 
‘of the Episcopal church, too little is often made 
of the preaching of the gospel. 
is every thing, We have noticed this feature 
sometimes in their advertisements, in which it is 
said “divine service, and a sermon may be ex- 
pected,” &c. In objecting to this as certainly 
exceptionable, it may. be well to guard against 
the contrary extreme, Too little regard is of- 
ten had in Presbyterian churches to the devo- 
tional parts of the service, while an undue pro- 
minence is given tothe preaching. So hurried- 
ly and slovenly is this part of worship perform- 
ed, that as Cecil remarks: “Itis as much as to 
‘say, We mean nothing by this service—have 
patience and you shall hear me.” There isa 
just medium. God’s ordinance of preaching 
should never be depreciated, neither should it 
be so preferred as to impress a congregation 
with the belief, that devotional exercises are 
mere expedients to fill up the interva!s. 


Perrropicats.—We would refer 
such of our readers as desire to procure some 
of the best British Periodicals, at reduced prices, 
to the advertisement of Messrs. Wiley & Put- 
nam, in another column, | 


Unton.—We learn from the Toronto Ban-' 
mer, that there is a strong probability of union 
between the Synod of the Presbyterian Church 
and the Missionary Synod of the United Seces-| 
sion Church, both of Canada. 


PRESBYTERIAN ZEAL IN Encianp.—A Lon- 
don correspondent of the Northern Warder, a 
Presbyterian paper published weekly at Dun- 
dee, Scotland, reporting the laying of the corner 
stone of a new Presbyterian church in the 
Southwark district of London, says: 

“The intelligence given by Mr. Lorimer re- 
garding the growing zeal of the members of the 
Presbyterian Church in all parts of England, 
was most encouraging. Mr. Barboir and Mr. 
Bannerman, of Manchester, have each of them 
subscribed £1000 [$5000] towards the erection 
of a new church in Salford; and I know that, 
in many places where the congregations have 
to contend with the greatest difficulties, they are 
making the most resolute efforts to meet them, 
without applying to the moneyed centres for aid. 
Such a spirit is truly noble, and augurs well for 
the future prosperity of the church to which 
they belong.” 


Tuankscivinc.—The Governors of nearly 
one-half of the States of the Union have issued 
their proclamations, appointing a day in their 
respective states for the observance of this 
good old custom of the Pilgrims. The follow- 


now see what some people saw at the time thet 


phiet of between two 
to vindicate the or- 


Scnoois.— We are often requested to direct 


The Liturgy). 


ticians, eminently need the wisdom which comet 
from above, and a crisis may be approaching 
when, if left te their own unassisted wisdom 
they may precipitate the ruin of the country 
We presume our rulers are well informed, sa 
gacious and patriotic, but still we wish them t 
possess more than an earthly wisdom—an in- 
fluence from on high which will preside in their 
deliberations, and impart efficiency to their coun- 
sels. The Congress of the nation will soon 
assemble. Their duties will be arduous, The 
consequences of their decisions may come home 
to every man’s business, and fire-side; and 
shall we not, under the conviction that it is not 
by might or power, but by the Spirit of the 
Lord that national virtue, peace, security and 
perpetuity, are to be achieved, pray for them, 
that human passions may be stilled, ambition 
suppressed, party feelings controlled, and only 
those objects aimed at which shall accomplish 
the good of the whole, and preserve our nation 
from the evils which have proved so fatal to 
others. 


Perropicat Lirerature.— We have receiv- 
ed the Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Re- 
view for November, which we have had no op- 
portunity of carefully reading. A glance at 
the contents satisfies us that the articles are of 
great interest, and fully sustain the high cha- 
racter of this ably conducted periodical. 


Union or Parers.—The True Catholic, 
published in Lovisvitte, und the Western Pro- 
testant, published in Cincinnati, have been uni- 
ted under the former title, 


Lane Seminary. —We find in the New Eng- 
land Puritan the following: 

‘‘We see by the Western papers, that the 
Old-school Presbyterians have procured a writ| 
of Quo warranto, for recovery of Lane Semi- 
nary from the New-school.” : | 

As this paragraph might lead to the impres- 
sion that the Old-school Presbyterians have as 
a body entered on this suit, we feel it to be ne- 
cessary to state, that the action is by Mr. Kem- 
per, the son, we believe, of one of the principal 
testators to Lane Seminary, and that the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church posi- 
tively declined to engage in it. 


Corp Comrort.—The London (Roman Ca- 
tholic) Tablet, in referring to the proselytism of 
Mr. Newman and company, says, “such con- 
versions gladden the hearts of men and angels, 
and the church is amply repaid for her losses| 
in other parts; one Newman, one Hurter, one 
Spencer—aye, each one sincere convert to Ca- 
tholicism, being of more moral worth than a 
hundred Ronges or Czerskys, and similar 
wretched ‘ listeners to flesh and blood,’ ” 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE—NO. V. 
IRELAND—is IT WAS, 18, AND WILL BE. 
Depurn, October 15th, 1845. 

“‘ Of the degree in which the penal laws may 
have induced false, or prevented true conver- 
sions, we can be no proper judges. Rarely are 
we able to judge aright, respecting the motives 
which actuate ourselves. But, declining ail 
controversy in a matter which belongs, exclu- 


we are free to confess our belief, that the church, 
as a moral institute, lost more, than as a politi- 


measures which were taken for her protection.” 
This is the averment of a writer on “ Ireland, 
and her Church,” in the present month’s “* Dub- 
lin University Magazine;” whose object is to 
show that the Established Church of Ireland, 
has not failed in her design as a missionary in- 
stitution; and the admission is worthy of deep 
regard, that the penal laws made many hypo- 
critical protestants, and prevented many from 
embracing the means which would have led, 
under the divine blessing, to a conscientious re- 
linquishment of Popery; holding out, on the 
one hand, a premium to operate on cupidity, 
and, on the other, binding the sensitive and the 
honourably-minded to a persecuted people. The 
other admission, which this memorable sentence 
contains, is fraught with hope; for while it con- 
cedes a moral injury, more than was counter- 
balanced by a political advantage, to have been 
the result of state patronage and legislative 
enactments, it seems to indicate that the right- 


ment consider the spiritual character of the 
church to be paramount; and her advancement 
to be desired only by scriptural means. 

It is, indeed, surprising—all things considered 
= that the Established Church has effected so 
muohs considering the mode in which patro- 
nage was dispensed, and bishops appointed, and 
clergymen made, from the Reformation till a 
very late period; that preferments were given 
merely for political purposes, and that those 
were made clergymen who were fit for nothing 
else, and whole districts left without a church, 
or manse, or congregation, that the scape-grace 
who drew the emoluments, might, abroad, lux- 
uriate in ** the lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the 
eye, and the pride of life:” and all this in a 
country distracted by incessant wars and rebel- 
lions, and with a well arranged machinery for 
counterworking it, incessantly in operation, In 
1610, there were not more than a hundred and 
fourteen of the clergy resident, out of two thou- 
sand, seven hundred and forty—the entire num- 
ber of parishes in [reland—each of which should 
have had a clergyman; though there are only 
one thousand four hundred and fifty-six ben- 
efices—in consequence of unions; while in 
1830, there were more than twelve hundred, 
besides seven hundred and fifty curates; and 
the number is still greater now. In 1772, the 
Papists were to the Protestants as two and two- 
thirds.to one; and if a census were accurately 
taken, it would be found that the disproportion 
is, now, not much greater, notwithstanding the 
loss that Protestants have sustained by inter- 
marriages, emigration, and the discouragements 
of intimidation in Popish districts. ‘The good that 
has been done, under the most unfavourable 
circumstances, shows what may be expected 
when the church shall no longer be cursed with 
being the victim of political intrigue; and the 


New York Pustic Scuoors.— We have al 
ready noticed the displacement of Dr. “Reese, 
from the superintendency of the New York pub- 
lic schools, through the intrigue of the Roman 
Catholics, who opposed his plans of introducing 
the Bible into the schools. Subsequently he 
appealed from the decision, and resolved that a 
every cost of time, money, and feeling, he 
would press the affair until it was thoroughly 
sifted. It now appears that the Board are anx- 


Gayers and the Nangles of the present age, 
showing what can be done, through the blessing 
of the most High, where there is every thing to 
oppose, are but the harbingers of the men who 
‘‘shall know their God, and be strong, and do 
exploits,” in the coming period, when a wise 
and enlightened government will give “a clear 
stage, and no favour.” | 
The difference between a resident clergy— 
enlightened, pious, and laborious—and a non- 
resident, is apparent, not only in reference to 
the primary vocation of the Christian ministry 
—the spiritual benefit of the people of a parish 


ard -to their 


we 


tic Missions by our church is a subject in which 
we who live in the great valley of the Mississip- 
pi are deeply interested ; and, 

Whereas, By a resolution of the last General 
Assembly, a Board of Missions was located in 
Louisville: therefore, 

Resolved, That it is with unfeigned plea- 
sure we have heard of the existence of such a 
Board. 

Resolved, That we, as a Synod, will use our 
influence with the Presbyteries and churches un- 
der our care, to induce them heartily to co- 
operate with the Board in the important work 
of Domestic Missions. 


Division oF PrespyTery.—The Third Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia, (New-school) has been 
divided into two Presbyteries, the third and 
fourth, but not, it would seem, by any geo- 
graphical line. 


Bisuop Doane on Ma. Newman’s Aposta- 
sx.—On receiving the late news from Oxford, 
we turned, for our own amusement, to Bishop 
~Doane’s pamphlet on the Puseyite Controver- 
sy, published three or four years ago. We 
subjoin a few sentences, taken, the first from 
his letter to the Rev. Mr. Boardman, the others! 
from his *“ Brief Examination” of the * Proofs,” 
submitted by Mr, Boardman. “ They (the Tract 
writers) are such, for talents, learning, piety, 
integrity, holiness, heavenly-mindedness, cha- 
rity, as would adorn the purest age the church 
has ever known: and are, the Papists know it, 
though you do not, the boldest and the ablesi 
living champions of the truth, against the force 
and fraud of fallen, frenzied Rome.” From 
the postscript to the Brief Examination, written 
just after the publication of * No. 90:” “From 
one quarter our ears are pained by the savage 


it were made certain that Christian brethren, 
and stewards of God's mysteries, must combine 
the foulest treachery with an apostasy the mos! 
abandoned, and go over to the Pope!” Again: 
** And yet his confidence in the doctrinal integ- 
rity of the Oxford writers continues unshaken ; 
and, as the report that might be wafted to him 
in the midst of Indian or Arabian deserts, that 
any three of his beloved and respected brethren 
in the presbyterate (pace twlorum dizerit) had 
fallen down into Mormonism, would pass him 
as the idle wind; so he repudiates as morally 
impossible, the thought that Mr, Newman, Dr. 
Pusey, and Professor Keble, the holy three, (/) 
for whom especially the furnace now is heated 
“one seven times more than it was wont,” 
have all, or any of them, apostatized, or ever can 
apostatize, 10 Popery.”. We put along side of 
these extracts the fact announced in the papers 
. Received by the last steamer, that Mr. Newman 
and two or three others of the Oxford Puseyites 
have abandoned the Establishment and joined 
the Church of Rome, Whether, after perpe- 
trating an act which “combines the fou 

treachery with an apastasy the most abandoned,’ 
Mr, Newman is still to be held up as a paragon 
of piety, 
mindedaess,” remain: 
is how a man so nearly perfect, could be guilty 
of such an act. Perhaps Bishop Doane will 


_ whoop, or, far more odious, the sanctimonious extending hie farm beyond the reach of-his own 
whine of anticipated exultation; as if, at last,) superintendence, and beyond the ability of his 


Massachusetts, Nov. 27. 


Nov. 20. 
Kentucky, Nov. 20.{ Connecticut, Nov. 27. 
Indiana, Nov. 27. | NewHampshire,Nov. 27. 
Maryland, Nov. 21. | Vermont, Dec, 4. 
Pennsylvania, Nov. 27. | Maine, Dec. 4. 
New Jersey, Nov. 27. | New York, Dec. 4. 
Rhode Island, Nov. 27. 


PRAYER FOR THE Nation. — While we 
studiously endeavour to steer clear of all ques- 
tions of mere party politics, there are general 
questions of policy which, as Christians, we are 
not at liberty to dismiss from our pages. One 
of these relates to the disposition manifested of 
late to extend our territory beyond any very 
definable limits, ‘Texas is virtually annexed to 
the United States; let it be so; but when we 
hear the hope expressed, and the policy de- 
fended of grasping within our arms Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, Canada, and indeed the whole continent! 
of America, we are startled and alarmed at the 
awakening of so wild a spirit of ambition. Two 
serious objections will suggest themselves to the 
common sense of every thinking man, and in- 
duce him to pause before he lends his influence 
to such projects. The first refers to the effect 
which such accessions would have on our own 
internal policy, in diminishing the strength, by 
enlarging the territory of our nation. We have 
already more land than we can occupy. Gene- 
rations must pass away, before there can be a 
compact population within the limits of our pre- 
sent possessions ; and who cannot perceive that 
the extension now so eagerly coveted, will ma- 
terially affect our strength, by rendering the 
population more sparse, and by removing the 
extremes too far from the centre, to secure an 
effective government. To compare small things 
with great, a farmer may impoverish himself by 


hands to cultivate. The other objection refers 
to the position in which, by the prosecution of 
such plans, we may place ourselves in regard 
to other nations, The rumouis of the last few 
days, may serve to show that in all likelihood 
the European nations will not quietly look on, 
while with outstretched arms we attempt to 
grasp a whole continent ; but will interpose, on 
the plea of preserving a just balance of power, to 
prevent our unlimited extension, We may be a 
brave people, a fearless and powerful people, 
and have no particular dislike for war, but in 
our boastfulness we should not blind ourselves 
to the fact, that we are not prepared to cope 
with a warlike alliance of two or more European 
nations. On every Christian principle, war is 
to be deprecated, but where Christian principle 
has no sway, self interest may prompt us to 
count the cost of any such contest. We hesi- 


tate not to believe that England and France} 


could in one year, injure us to a much larger 
amount than could be compensated by any ter- 
ritorial accessions, which have yet been contem- 
plated. 

It is not our purpose or our province to ex- 
pand these views. Our aim is simply to awaken, 


ling the politics of the country—we mean the 


power of prayer, Our rulers and leading poli- 


the reading of the Bible in the public schools, 
and Dr. Reese taking advantage of the admis-| 
sion, has published a card declaring his readi- 
ness to withdraw his appeal and thus submit to 
the act displacing him, whenever the Board; 
shall give a public assurance that the Bible, in 
some version, shall be read daily without note 
or comment in all the schools of the re- 
spective wards. It is said this condition 
will be complied with, and that the controversy 
for the present will cease. We have but little 
faith in a peace thus patched up, and as it ap- 
pears to us that, considering the essential op- 
position of views between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, there can be no proper Bible instruc- 
tion -in schools which are under Legislative 
control, we have entirely lost our confidence in 
the whole system, and hope that a substitute 
may soon be discovered, in which Protestant 
means shall not be appropriated for the promo- 
tion of popish schemes. 


— 


Ecciestasticat.—The Rev, Dr. Goodrich 
has declined the call of the church in Bards- 
town, Kentucky, and determined to commenc 
an effort to build up another church in St. 
Louis, under the auspices of the Rev. Dr. Potts’ 
church. The spirit of church extension is, we 
are gratified to learn, very prevalent in that city. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Tre Rosr, or Arrection’s Girt ror 1846. Edited by 
Emily Marshall, New York, D. Appleton & Co.; 
Philadelphia, George S. Appleton. 18mo, pp. 252. 
This is a very pretty annual, handsomely printed and 

bound, ard adorned with ten well executed steel engrav- 
ings. The letter press consists of prose and poetry, not 
of a religious character, but some of the tales may affurd 
amusement and entertainment, although of the lighter 
kind of literature. 


K 
author of Reuben Kent at School. ican Sunday 
School Union. 18mo, pp. 174. 


An exceedingly well told story which we can recom- 
mend to our young readers. The design is to exhibit 


the peculiar dangers to which young men are exposed,| 


who are sent from the country to our large cities to en- 
gage in business. We have seen so much of this dan- 
ger, that we are disposed to say to parents in the coun- 
try, pause befure you send your sons to the city for the 
purpose of securing their worldly interests. Where one 
escapes contamination, many are ensnared to their ruin. 

No. 78 of Littell’s Living Age is received, and em- 
braces many articles of interest. 

We have received a very seasonable and able discourse 
from the pen of the Rev. Wm. S. Potts, D.D., of St. 
Louis, Mo., on the Dangers of Jesuit Iustruction. Dr, 
Potts speaks on the subject like one who has seen the 
dangers he describes, and who, from his peculiar position, 
surrounded by Roman Catholic priests, is qualified to 
raise a warning voice. We wish that all Protestants, 
who regard Roman Catholic schools with favour, would 
read and ponder this discourse. 


A COLOURED MISSIONARY FOR AFRICA. 

The Lutheran Church of Charleston, South 
Carolina, under the care of the Rev.-Dr. Bach- 
man, have lately sent out a coloured mission- 
ary, Rev. Boston Drayton, with a view of es- 
tablishing a Lutheran Mission in Africa. He 
is to remain in the colony at Monrovia and 
Cape Palmas, until he explores the country and 
fixes upon a favourable site for his missionary 
operations. Dr. Bachman speaks in high terms 
of his piety, intelligence, and fitness for the 
work. The providence of God clearly points 
to coloured missionaries as the agents for the 
introduction of the gospel into the interior of 
Africa, and with this object in view, if for no 


temporal improvement and well-being; and 
therefore must be considered as an important 
element, in the consideration of the moral con- 
dition of Ireland; the causes which led to its 
degradation, and the means to be kept in opera- 
tion for its amelioration. That they who labour 
at the altar should live by the altar, is an apos- 
tolic maxim; and, of course, not only clothed 
with divine authority, but consistent with the 
highest reason, The converse bears both cha- 
racters; namely, that they who live by the 
altar should labour at the altar. Apart from 
all discussion of the question of religious esta- 
blishments, it is surely reasonable that they who 
are located in parishes or districts, by national 
authority, and derivesample incomes from these 
districts by act of parliament, and are required 
by the same authority, to live in the places 
whence they draw these funds, and discharge 


the services as receive the emoluments. Now, 
not only is it notorious, as a matter of historical 
record, that in the former times of the Irish 
church, while the emoluments were most con- 
scientiously levied, the conditions were scan- 
dalously disregarded; but that three, or four, 
or half a dozen parishes were united, to form 
an adequate support for the junior scion of some 
noble house. ‘The said sprig of fashion never 
thought even of visiting said union, from the 


all conceivable means were taken to do away 
with resident protestants—by bribing them to 
conceal their religious profession, or abandoning 
them to the priest—that there might be an apo- 
logy for non-residence. Every one who has 
travelled in Ireland, and witnessed the effect of 
the labours of a conscientious clergyman, and 
his influence in promoting industry, cleanliness, 
and comfort among the poor of his neighbour- 
hood; his own residence a pattern to the far- 
mers, and his influence calling forth and dis- 
pensing the liberality of the landed proprietors; 
and all made to tell upon the higher objects of 
his sacred character; can form an idea of the 
_ pernicious effects of a system the very opposite, 
existing in the case of incumbent afler incum- 
bent fora series of ages. 

It may serve to illustrate the causes of the 
difference between Ulster and the other pro- 
vinces, still further;—Ulster, where the Pres- 
byterian clergy were, of course, always resi- 
dent, and the Episcopalians more generally than 
elsewhere—and to show the importance which 
ought to be attached to an intelligent and judi- 
cious resident, in a district, deriving his support 
from it, and contributing in return, his quota of 
advice, influence, example, and the expenditure 
of his income—to notice an instance or two, of 
a different kind. Some dozen years ago, the 
monks of La Trappe, having been expatriated 
from France by the Revolution of 1830, ob- 
tained a grant of mountain land from Sir 
Richard Keane, of about six hundred acres, at 
Mount Melleray, near Cappoquin, in Waterford 
county. It is not necessary to go into the ques- 
tion of the wisdom of the government permitting 
the settlement, in their territories, of such exiles, 
nor of Sir Richard Keane giving them land, nor 
of the Duke of Devonshire and others giving 
them money ; it is enough to state that stony 
wastes have been fertilized, the heathland of the 
sportsman has become a fruitful field by the 
spade and the plough ; and the whole aspect of 
a wild district been changed by the labours of 
the monks; for three, out of the six hundred 
acres have been reclaimed, and numbers of 
comfortably located cottagers now inhabit the 
mountain waste,. What the monks have done 
here, Protestant clergymen of the right stamp 
might have done every where and had souls for 
their hire into the bargain. 

This specimen taken from resident, indus- 


other, the colonies upon the coast should be fos- 
tered and increased by the churches in this 
country.— Presbyterian Herald. 


by one taken from a layman, in comparatively 
humble life; that is, compared with the tit! 


Jords and gentlemen, above him, in Munster,| 


sively, to Him to whom ‘all hearts are open,’} 


cal establishment she gained, by the legislative} 


thinking among the members of the establish-| 


tions who, while speculatively orthodox, were still 


certain duties there; should, as well, perform) 


hour of his induction ; and that, in many cases,| 


trious, laborious monasticism may be followed 


whose immense properties contain, besides im- 
mense wastes,an immensity of wretched villages, 
and filthy hamlets, and ragged anj starving pau- 
pers ; | mean Sir James Anderson. Fifty years 
ago, Fermoy was a mere military station; dif- 
fering in nothing from other small towns, except 
in its succession of redcoats, located there for 
still-hunting or whiteboy-hunting ; or to awe the 
faction-fighters of the neighbourhood, or to ac- 
company the tithe proctors, or middlemen in 
their attempts to’exact the landlord’s or parson’s 
dues. ‘This gentleman made it a thriving town ; 
and, by the establishment of coach-lines—just 
as the enterprising Bianconi, originally a stable- 
boy, and now one of the most wealthy proprie- 
tors of Munster, has done with his car-lines—| 
greatly promoted commercial intercourse, and 
thereby the social wealth, civilization, and com- 
fort of the people. But the great mass of the 
proprietors of the soil, in the south and west of 
Ireland were intent on no such matters. ‘They 
were either proprietors of English estates, as 
well as Irish, and, of course, lived in England, 
and reckoned the Irish of secondary importance, 
leaving the management of them to others, mere- 
ly expecting their rents at term-day ; and these 
managers, or middlemen, as they were called, 
were intent only on extracting as much as pos- 
sible to support their own extravagance and that 
of their families; or they were lrish proprietors 
who, in their own sphere, as poor almost as their 
tenantry in theirs, yet vied with the wealthy 
English in expenditure ; and though their estates 
were mortgaged and burdened so as to leave 
them without the means, even had they possessed 
the inclination to improve the condition of their 
tenantry, yet must they place their sons at 
English schools and colleges, and keep mansions 
in the. metropolis for their wives and daughters, 
at the expense of all that they owed alike to 
themselves and the hapless serfs from- whose 
poverty they extorted what they so recklessly 
squandered. ‘This is, unquestionably, the true 
and principal secret of non-resident landlords, 
and absenteeism; though the insecurity of life 
and the disregard of the rights of property are 
no doubt, also, powerfully operating causes; but 
causes that arise, in a great measure, as secon- 
dary from the former. 

A century ago the Presbyterian church in 
Ulster—which at first had exhibited so much of 
the life and purity of primitive Christianity, and 
whose influence had been so important ia civiliz- 
ing and christianizing Ulster—began to fall from 
her Orthodoxy, and Christian energy. This is 
not the place for a history of the introduction of 
Arianism and Socinianism into that body; nor 
of the mischievous influence which these opin- 
ions exerted upon the ministers and congrega- 


exposed to the chilling power of their stupefying 
contamination. It will be sufficient to note that 
a body of Presbyterians had been introduced 
into Dublin and the towns in the south from the 
times of the Commonwealth; who originally 
orthodox, yet had no creeds or confessions of 
faith ; among whom these systems had _ been in- 
troduced by intercourse with England, where 
they had, for some time prevailed; and the in- 
terchange of ministerial services, and the trans- 
ference of ministers from congregations in the 
south to the north, and vice versa, led to the in- 
troduction of them into Ulster. After a time, a 
body left the General Synod of Ulster, and 
adopted the name of the Presbytery of Antrim, 
upon the ground of refusing to subscribe to any 
formula of doctrines. These were altogether 
Arian or Socinian ; but many who were tainted 
with the ** God-denying heresy” remained; a dis- 
regard of the vital importance of “ the truth,” 
prevailed but too generally among those whose 
creed was speculatively sound; and the doc- 
trines of the cross were abandoned for the incul- 
cation of moral obligations. ‘Then subscription 
to the Westminster Confession became suspend- 
ed; or the candidate for the ministry was allowed 
to give in his objections, or to substitute his own; 


or he was ordained without it, as a matter of 
indifference. 


Then the “ Head of the Church” put it into 
the hearts of some of the people to invite over 
ministers of the ** Secession” and ‘ Covenan- 
ters ; and as when the love of the * Truth” had 
declined in Scotland, these ** Witnesses” had 
been raised up there to revive a declining, and 
save from apostacy a backsliding generation ; 
so were they prepared to perform the same 
services for degenerate Presbyterians, which 
their forefathers had formerly done for the popu- 
lation of Ulster. 

These bodies are now united; in profession, 
at least, orthodox—subscribers to the Westmin- 
ster Confession; and by their mission to the 
south and west of Ireland, are resuscitating 
vital religion among the fragments of Presby- 
terian congregations where it ‘still remained, 
but was ready to die;” and thus rekindling the 


lamp of truth among those, whence in a former} 


age, the death-blight of the churches was spread 
over Ulster. If, on the * Plantation of Ulster,” 
much of its justly boasted superiority in civiliza- 
tion, industry, wealth, morality, and religion, was 
due to the primitive Presbyterian settlers ; the 
Ulster of 1845 owes much to the Seceders and 
Covenanters ; and the united efforts of both, are 
now co-operating with the permanently located 
labourers of the Episcopalian church, in diffusing 
the light of truth and the blessings of religion 
over the long-neglected regions of the west and 
south. 

The actual sfite of the established church, 
with the operations of societies for the propaga- 
tion of the gospel, and the blessings of a Chris- 
tian education, with the temporal results that are 
following in their train, must occupy a separate 
notice, in order to unite with other elements to 
form an idea of Ireland as it is. The picture, 
contrasted with the past, is pleasing and full of 
hope; though many unlovely features fill the 
mind of the Christian philanthropist with sad- 
ness, What the government and public compa- 
nies, and private individuals are doing for the 
temporal and moral improvement of the country 
and people, must be taken intothe account, as hap- 
pily contrasted with the déings of a former age. 
When all shall be surveyed and delineated, it 
will not appear surprising that, at this moment, 
the lovers of their country should be alarmed at 
the prospect of the Endowment of Popery, as 
indicated by the Endowment of Maynooth. If 
the minister believes Popery to be the bane and 
curse of Ireland, what he has done is too much ; 
if he put that system on a footing of equality 
with Protestantism, then it is foo little, and he 
must not only provide means for the scientific 
and theological education of the Romish clergy, 
but endow them. He will in this case, fix it as 
the national creed; binding that church to the 
English government, as far as it is possible for 
legislative sanction and governmental patronage 
to do so; or prepare for the national indepen- 
dence by giving it a power which it will employ 
for the restoration of church property as well as 
other property ; or in other words—* Ireland for 
the Irish.” 

It might be said, in reference to this subject, 
of the residence of the clergy, as country gen- 
tlemen, promoting the temporal good of the peo- 
ple among whom they reside, while they instruct 
them in the things pertaining to salvation, that} 
the priests were residents ; but while they were 
active for the perpetuation of ignorance, error, and 
superstition, their influence was the very reverse 
of beneficial upon the community in worldly mat- 
ters. Their charges for every rite which the peo- 
ple were taught to believe essential to their sal- 
vation, were a constant drain upon their impov- 
erished resources; their marriage dues, and 
christening dues, and confession dues, and bur- 
ial dues, cost them more than their rent for 
cabin and potato ground; and they were the 
great promoters of early and improvident mar- 
riages, for the sake of these dues, as well as 
often from motives less creditable even to their 


_in elevating the tone and habits of the humbler 


morality, connected with the influence which 


the confession box gave them; while yet they 
were not family men, lived an insulated, selfish 
life, benefitting only their immediate connections; 
and being usually of the very dross of the peo- 
ple originally, could have no influence for 


classes. All this, it is true, holds more espe- 
cially of the times gone by of which we now 
are speaking; yet what the priesthood of the 
present day are, may not unfairly be ascertained] 
from the following, which we copy from the 
first number of a weekly paper just commenced 
in Dublin, the editor of which is Mr. Barrett, 
one of the repeal martyrs—the editor of O’Con- 
nell’s own paper, “ The Pilot,” and which is 
called ‘* Old Ireland,” being intended to oppose} 
the very talented paper called ‘“* The Nation,” 
the organ of the party called ‘* Young Ireland,” 
the advocates of mixed education, and the diffu- 
sion of liberal sentiments, The editor asserts 
that he is associated with clergymen and lay- 
men of the highest grade ; that in fact his paper 
is the exponent of the genuine sentiments of 
Irish Romanism ; and referring to the necessity 
of such a paper, now when the tact of govern- 
ments is not persecution, but bribery and seduc-| 
tion ; and especially ascribing all that has been 
done in the last session of parliament, for the 
conciliation of the [rish Romanists, not to a real 
wish to do good, but to state craft and diploma- 
tic chicanery, he says: ‘* What spell has come 
over these, our Tory rulers, that they have 
grown so liberal of late? Why does inveterate 
Protestantism thus take into its holy keeping 
long excluded and slandered Catholicity?’ How 
is it that the Pope himself has become so sud- 
denly subjected to the coaxings of Saxon diplo- 
macy? The spell is this—that the Irish Catho- 
lics have been true to creed and country ; that 
by this they caused secret enmity to feel the re- 
coil of open hate (whatever that may mean). 
Finding love of knowledge and of Catholicity not 
only master passions, but master powers of the 
Irish people, the ruler would inoculate learning, 
in order that it may infect Catholicity. While 
stretching out one hand with favours to the cler- 
gy, with the other he would tear from them their 
flocks. Having baited his hook with the May- 
nooth Bill, he barbs it with the Bequests and 
Academical iniquities. Having by the Bequests 
Act made a lodgement in the very citadel of ec- 
clesiastical fidelity, he hopes to corrupt the 
body guards that they may desert the works, 

‘“‘“Can any one conceive a greater calamity 
than to have our social state infested with yearly 
draughts of youths, educated by Saxon merce- 
naries for Saxon purposes? What concert, 
what contention they would bring into the bosom 
of their pious families? What pests at the press 
orin theforum! What nuisances every where! 
This year’s swarm not done buzzing in your 
ears, when their din would be chased away by 
the louder dissonance of next year’s brood. 
The one holding the past and all belonging to it 
in utter contempt, and the future, only made 
for them, must yield by their own maxims to 
the other, who, more boastful, more arrogant, 
more infidel, and therefore more qualified, will 
shove them from their stools, and set up in their 
turn, as sole arbiters of right and wrong, of 
truth and doctrines. And this breed, with aca- 
demical leases of lives;. renewable for éver! 
No, no: we solemnly protest we would deem 
periodical incursions of Cossacks preferable to 
the periodical eruptions of such academicians as 
these, the spawn of mixed and mercenary edu- 
cation, quarter taught, half-fledged, wholly arro- 
gant, loud of tongue, fantastic of pen, loose in 
opinion, in morals, and manners; with curled 
hair outside their heads, and crude thoughts 
within. O how we ought to thank our Saxon 
rulers, who let our poor starve, to offer us such 
crumbs of comfort as these! 

‘‘ What! Catholics of Ireland—for those who 


made it a crime to educate you—who hunted| 


down your priests for educating you for them— 
now that you have been educated by your 
priests, for them to come forward with offers of 
an education, which is framed to estrange you 
from those priests, who were faithful to you in 
the worst of times, and under whose teaching 
you have been regenerated—for you to accept 
their demoralizing, denationalizing, treacherous 
gift—and accept it with gratitude—no, it is not 
to be borne—you are not the knaves, you are 
not the fools to do so—ycu will resist it with 
energy and success, and ‘ Old Ireland’ is here 
to help you. 

‘Yes, the time is come; the crisis is arrived ; 
now or never ; to maintain the superiority which 
has extorted the homage of treacherous conces- 
sion, or to be the tool, the dupe, and surely the 
slave of the Saxon enemy. Let us adopt the 
language of one of the ablest and best of a priest- 
hood, teeming with able and exemplary men, 
who thus wrote to us on the first announcement 
of ‘Old Ireland’. He said: ‘I hail with delight 
the announcement of Old Ireland.’ Yes, Old 
Ireland—free as she ought to be, and must be— 
the old religion, the old discipline, old charity, 
old Catholic independence, lay and clerical, 
these against the dangerous novelties of ‘ Young 
Ireland,’ infidel colleges, uncatholic and irrelli- 
gious Bequests Acts, and the mass of corrup- 
tion of which these are the prelude.” | 

This, in the nineteeth century, when the Pe- 
nal laws have been abrogated, Romanists put 
upon a footing of perfect equality with Protest- 
ants; and, afier a long train of governmental 
partiality, under whig administration ; when the 
‘* Bequests Act” gives to the Roman Catholic 
bishops their titles, and recognizes the standing 
and rank of their clergy—only prevents priests 
and monks from tampering with the dying to 
defraud the living. But the Maynooth Endow- 
ment educates their clergy; and the National 
Education Society provides for the instruction 
of their children at the public expense, leaving 
their priests to give them religious instruction 
as they choose; and the proposed colleges of- 
fer to do the same with the young of the mid- 
die and higher classes at the national cost. All 
is spurned away, just because the enlightenment 
they are calculated to produce is feared and ha- 
ted: then, is it hard to augur what was the in- 
fluence of the priesthood, under the old regime, 
in the absence of all, when the population was 
left to their tender mercies; or to calculate what 
aid is to be expected from them in making Old 
Ireland what she ought to be, and will be. 


Great, glorious, and free, 
Fairest flower of the earth, brightest gem of the sea. 
x * * 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, November 7, the Treasurer 
reported that the receipts since April 15, from 
all sources, including donations and for sales, 
had been $58,736, being $7992, less than dur- 
ing the corresponding months of the last year. 


It was also stated that to sustain the expenses| 


of the 122 colporteurs now in commission, and 
labouring in 29 States and Territories, together 
with the Society's general agents for large fields, 
would require about $4000 per month, or for 
the balance of the current year to April 15, at 
least $20,000. That bills now due and notes 
for paper, printing and binding, payable before 
April 15, amount to $23,866. That urgent 
applications had been received in behalf of for- 
eign stations hitherto aided by the Society and 
now depending upon it for appropriations, which 
the Committee deem it important should be made 
to the amount of $20,000; and that grants of 
publications for the destitute in our own country| 
will amount to at least $8000; making a total 
of $71,866, needed in donations previous to 
April 15. 


Into thy hands I commit my spirit, my fami- 
ly, and my charge; I have done a litile for 
God: but all that I have done needs forgiveness. 
I trust alone in sovereign grace and mercy.— 


Fuller’s Death. 


the Presbyterian. 
RAMBLES ABOUT NEW YORK.—NO. IIL. 

Leaving the Battery, let us stroll up Broad- 
way. ‘This street is in no part of it so wide as 
some others in the city, but it is the principal 
thoroughiare, and, in one respect, most fitly 
named. Full of frivolity and worldliness, 
thronged by the lovers of pleasure, and pre- 
senting temptations by night and day, it is to 
many most truly the Broad way to ruin. Here 
vanity is pampered as grace, and beauty meet 
the continual gaze of admiration, and pride is 
puffed up as display in dress or equipage at- 
tracts attention—whilst behind many a smiling 
face that greets the rich and beautiful, as behind 
the whitened walls of the sepulchre, envy and 
malice and hatred, are bieeding the rottenness 
of moral death. Here vice is fawned on, because 
it is gilded, and iniquity flattered because it is 
powerful; and at every step vice has spread 
its snares, all painted and inviting, to deceive 
and allure the unwary. 

Passing between the tall brick and granite 
walls that line the way on either side, we come 
to the ruins of the old Grace Church, on the 
site of which a building is to be erected in the 
Chinese style, for the display of curiosities 
from the “ Celestial Empire ;” and a few steps 
further on we find ourselves close under the 
walls of Trinity Church. Hemmed in by the 
surrounding buildings and standing so near 
upon the street, its fine proportions show to but 
poor advantage. By turning a little way down 
Wall street, upon which it fronts, one may obtain 
a good view ofthe graceful spire rising some three 
hundred feet from the ground, with its exqui- 
site workmanship and the un-protestant-like 
symbol at its summit. By using steam power 
in raising the stones, this church was erected at 
a less expense than would otherwise have been 
the case. As it was, the cost was near half a 
million of dollars, 

Before going on, observe for a moment those 
fine brick buildings near the head of Wall street. 
They are several stories high, and all occupied 
for the purposes of business or trade. And yet, 
rife as they now are with the sounds of traffic, 
but a few months ago the ground on which they 
stand was the habitation of the dead, and sacred 
to the purposes of the sanctuary. For years 
did the Wall street church, the first house of 
worship built in the city by the Presbyterians, 
stand with a strange and solitary silence, look- 
ing down on the turmoil and hurry outside its 
gates. But as the men who formerly lived 
close by the still church grounds, moved away 
from the increasing noise and bustle of “ down 
town” and built them houses afar up on the 
quiet avenues, they wished to take their worship 
with them, and leave the associations of busi- 
ness that these regions brought up, for the less 
sacred hours of the week. The keen eye of 
trade too, looked jealously on this situation as 
well suited to its own purposes, and at length, 
the dead were taken from their resting places, 
and the last building in Wall street not devoted 
to the purposes of money making, was re- 
moved from its location. Yet were not these 
walls that had so long echoed to the sounds of 
prayer and praise, desecrated or destroyed. 
Stone by stone they were dislodged and carried 
over the Hudson to the peaceful avenues of Jer- 
sey City, where the passer-by stops in wonder, 
to inquire on what giant shoulders the old Wall 
street church has been lifted bodily to be set 
down in its present position. 

_ After leaving Wall street, we begin to come 
to the region of shops. Huge windows of one 
pane, in themselves attract the eye which fails 
not to rest on the piles of costly goods behind 
them. Now, just as a specimen of the jeweller’s 
stock, is a fortune in trinkets; and now, splen- 
did silks of every dye are arranged in gay fes- 
toons and drop upon shawls, each one of which 
would buy a western farm. ‘Thousands of 
pages of literary poison rest against the same 
wall on the other side of which, are the drugs 
and medicines of the apothecary. Here, sur-. 
rounded by bright velvets and costly broad- 
cloths, some headless trunk is enveloped by the 
well-fitting coat, cut in the latest style; and there, 


smirking and smiling in the midst of emollients - 


and cream, and covered with silken curls or 
well arrayed locks, are the wax faces of the 
perruquier. Anon we pass the confectioners, 
redolent with tempting smells, crowded with 
fruits and dainties, having a saloon in the back 
ground furnished with luxurious sofas, and hung 
with mirrors—and soon we come to a perfect 
curiosity-shop, almost bursting with queer and 
fanciful images, rich vases, articles of virtu 
and costly trinkets, brought from every corner 
of the earth, to gratify the taste or whim. of 
wealth and caprice. Would a gentleman spend 
‘a trifle” for a present to a friend, or an orna- 
ment to his parlour? He comes here, lays out 
a sum that would clothe many a destitute 
wretch, and make the hearts ofa poor family leap 
with gladness. Does a votaress of fashion wish 
to display some costly ornament at the theatre, 
or the next party? Here she is gratified by 


paying what would support a missionary and . 


supply a destitute station with the bread of life 
for a year. But this all has a purpose. If the 
ends of the earth must be ransacked to gratify 
luxury, the adventurer but opens the way for 
the man of God. Many a people for the sake 
of gain will exchange civilities with the for- 
eigner, who, if he should first bring the wine 
and milk that are offered without money, would 
be scoffed at or unheeded. And that the 
preacher may go with the gospel alone, and 
not first present these baser motives to attract 
attention, the trafficker 1s made the unwitting 
agent of preparing the way for his countrymen 
upon another errand. | 

Here we come to the Astor House, in itself a 
village and almost independent of the rest of the 
city. The Museum with its zrial gardens and 
execrable band, and wonderful sights within, 
and still more wonderful representations of them 
without, stands opposite; and from the broad 
square between them, Park Row, with its 
continuation Chatham street, formerly the Bos- 
ton Road, turns off to the right. At this point 
we come upon the Park, which extends north 
to Chambers street, and contains the City Hall 
and some of the public offices. Here too, there 
is another fountain that has several beautiful 
jets; but as no means have been taken to orna- 
ment it, the beauty of its effect is lost to a 
great degree. 

That splendid building now going up on the 
corner of Reade street, the front of which extend- 
ing over a hundred feet on Broadway, is to be 
of white marble, will be used as a shopping 
place for ladies, and is being built by one of our 
merchant princes now travelling in Europe. 


Further on you see the old Masonic Lodge now . 


turned into a bowling-alley—the largest in the 
world. The cross streets about here lead down 
to the neighbourhood of Church street, mostly 
inhabited by negroes, on the left, and on the 
right to the Tombs, Orange street, and the Five 
Points. Then, within a momeaot’s walk of this 
crowded avenue, where all is splendour and show 
and within ear-shot of its roar, are the ciose 
lanes and filthy courts where the most wretched 
poverty and lowest crime seek an abode denied 
them elsewhere. In crazy old sheds that only 
stand up from the support of neighbouring walls, 
hundreds of poor outcasts crawl at night, pay- 
ing the few cents they have be or stolen 
during the day for the use of their bodies’ 
length on the floor, where vermin crawl amongst 
their rags as they sleep; and in many of the 
dark, damp cellars, the feeble and heart-sick 
widow woman, or the drunkard’s wile, toils and 
stints herself to buy a loaf for her children. 
There are many poor creatures inhabiting these 
loathsome dens, who, though mingled with the 
criminal and the vicious, are themselves proper 
objects of compassion and charity. They have 
struggled unsuccessfully against poverty, and 
yet they preserve their integrity and their hope, 
For this class there is a philanthropic work yet 
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- Row pass on the eastern, or “ fashionable” side 


- jts place opens upon the modest entrance to the 


- conveniences, this edifice is better adapted to 


_people come to sit and look at their joyousness, 
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to be accomplished, Our city has. many con 


nient (spots where comfortable dwellings cou 
- be erected.at a moderate cost, for the use of t 


have heard that a project of this nature, by 
which all who are dispoxtd to work may have a 
- home, paying a moderate rent, if able, and if not, 
yet sheltered till they have the means, has been 
talked of by some of our citizens who have the 
interests of the poor at heart, and we earnestly 
that such a plan may be carried out. 
he lower story of almost every house we 


of the street, is fronted with show-windows, and 
used for a store or shop—whilst many of the 
opposite buildings preserve the iron railings, 
green blinds and high door steps that mark the 
private residence or boarding house, One of 
these latter adjoins another evidently built at t 
same time, and from the second story upwards, 
devoted to the same purposes; but its lower 
front is entirely gone, and an iron gateway in 


Broadway Tabernacle. The ground here bei 
extremely valuable, a building of the size of this, 
immediately on the street would be very great ; 
and: every purpose that could be accomplished 
by having the whole sifucture on Broadway, is 
answered by the present plan. The interior is 
circular, and from its size, situation and general 


public purposes than any other in town. 

' A little further on and we are near the heart 
of the city, and somewhere about the undefined 
division line between up and down town. Yet 
to our grandfathers here were the suburbs. 
To our left lie the King’s Farin and Bowling 
Green Garden; and Canal street, now filled 
with furnaces and shoe stores, and milliners’ 
shops, was then far out of town. In this neigh- 
bourhood and a little above, the wealthier classes 
had their country residences; and the distance 
to the stores or to church was oftener travelled 
on horseback or in wagons than on foot. Then 
there was but a grass-grown foot path where 
now the stones of the pavement are worn thin 
by a continual tread; and then the whistling 
negro sitting with bent shoulders, lazily switch- 
ed the flies on his oxen’s ears as the heavy 
wheels grated through the sand, where now 


- FOREIGN MISSIONS IN THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH | 


At the late meeting of the Synod of Phila 
delphia, Walter Lowrie, Esq., Correspondin 
Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missio 
made a statement in relation to Foreign Mi 
sions. The Synod appointed a committee on 
the subject, who made the following report, 
which was adopted, and ordered to be published 
in the Presbyterian: 

It appears from the statement of the Corres- 
ponding Secretary, that the whole sum received 
y the Board of Foreign Missions, from the 
churches of this Synod, during the last year, 
was $10,412.58. Of ovr 208 churches, 84 
contributed nuthing, Of the 124 remaining, 
20 contributed $7082.29. Leaving, as the 
amount contributed by the residue, 104 church- 
es, $3330.29. 

The statistics further show, that there is a 
very great inequality in the contributions of 
churches, embracing, one with another, about 


ng| the same number of communicants, and which, 


from their situation, are supposed not to differ 
very much in their respective pecuniary re- 
sources. 

The Committee would also add, that an ex- 
amination of the returns would, as they believe, 
exhibit still more painful results in respect to 
the contributions to the Boards of Domestic 
Missions and Education. ‘They submit, for the 
consideration of the Synod, the following reso- 
lutions, viz: | 

1. In view of the foregoing facts, the Synod 
feel that there is a culpable apathy among a 
large portion of their churches, on the subject 
of Missions. 

2. The Synod express their full conviction, 
that all the churches, however small, ought to 
make an annual contribution to the cause of 
Foreign and Domestic Missions, | 

3. The Synod, believing that where a pastor 
feels a proper interest in this subject, he will 
usually be able to impart the same feeling to 


supplies to give their serious attention to the 
claims of Christian benevolence; to instruct 
their congregations on this great subject; to 
keep them apprised of the operations of our 


great omnibuses sre dashing along over the 
rough stones, and-carts loaded with merchan- 
dize and furniture jostle each other as they pass, 
and moving charcoal yards rumble on with 
heavy clanging bells, and soft-cushioned, easy- 
rolling chariots bear gaily-dressed women on 
their thousand errands. The plain looking pe- 
destrians, too, that now and then were geen on 
the ** road,’’ are exchanged for the smart man 
of fashion, the hairy foreigner, the emulous| 
school-boy with hat and cane, and ladies bril- 
liant with silks and jewels, crowding on—eac 
but a particle in the great stream of human life 
here flowing in contioual counter currents. 

On and still onward! shops and houses, 
houses and shops are passed in endless succes- 
sion, and vehicle after vehicle still clatters on till 
the eye tires of the glare of walls and the show 
of wares, and the ear wearies withthe din. . As 
we go up, the private residences become more 
frequent, and their architecture seems of a more 
recent date. Occasionally a single palace-like 
dwelling towers above the others, and here and 
there are whole blocks of elegant mansions. 
Churches, too, are passed at intervals, and on 
some of the corners stand the tasteful lecture 
rooms of literary societies, and between Wash- 
ington and Waverly- Places, the New York 
Hotel, the rival of the Astor House in size and 
accommodations, and far preferable to it on ac- 
count of its quietness, shows a plain but beautiful 
front. A few streets above and the straight 
line that we have pursued for more than two 
miles turns somewhat to the left, just where the 
marble walls of Grace church have lately risen, 
and continues in a northwesterly direction to 
Union Park. Around this small but pretty 
promenade, where a fountain sends up its 
transient gems and hundreds of children pursue 
their sports of a summer afternoon, and older 


are some of the finest houses in New York. 
Beyond, Broadway continues to be sure, but it 
loses its character for show and elegance, and 
is soon lost in a narrow road lined with taverns 
and huts; and although with the growth of the 
city these will give way to less unsightly struc- 
tures, we doubt whether the time will ever come 
when the lounger in Broadway will care, in his 
loiterings, to pass the limits between Union Park 
and the Battery. 


For the-Presbyterian. 
D’AUBIGNE AND PRESBYTERIANISM. 


several Boards, and to promote among them 
the principles and habit of systematic and liber- 
al contribution. 


such order as may insure a due attention to 
this subject on the part of their several ministers 
and churches, 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Narrative of the State of Religion in the 

of Philadel phia, eater 1845. 
- In the review of the state of religion within 
our bounds, during the past year, there is little 
that presents itself of a cheering character. A 
colouring of gloom rather spreads over the 
whole scene. The ordinary means of grace 
have indeed been dispensed as heretofore, and 
not without benefit to the people of God. Some 
accessions have heen made from the world to 
the church; the more formal preaching of the 


-with biblical and catechetical instruction to the 
young ; the cause of temperance has maintained 
its place in the appreciation of the community, 
as one of commanding importance. 
promote the sanctification of the Sabbath have 
been continued, and the various objects of Chris- 
tian benevolence have been sustained with the 
usual liberality; but, there seems, notwithstand- 
ing, to have been little or no progress. With 
but a few exceptions, which call for gratitude, 
there have been no special inffuences of the Spi- 
rit of God in our churches. On the contrary, 
there has been a marked and mournful absence} 
of those influences, the result of which is mani- 
fest in wide spread spiritual apathy. This is 
the feature impressed upon the reports from 
most of the Presbyteries. In three of them 
there have been some indications of the work 
of the Spirit with power; elsewhere throughout 
the Synod, unusual and prolonged declension. 
The Synod would call the attention of the 
churches to this fact, and urge it as a special 
motive to increased prayer and effort, that 
“times of refreshing may soon come from the 
presence of the Lord.” In this day of more 
than usual conflict of thought and feeling 
throughout society, and when the tendencies of 
the popular mind seem to be about equally to- 
wards unrestrained worldliness on the one hand, 


unnatural alliance is forming between these ap- 


The English Presbyterian Messenger for Oc- 
tober, contains notes of the address delivered by 
Dr. Merle D’Aubigné, at the public breakfas 

iven to him in London in June last. Dr. Merle 
cetiene “every bigotry,” but avows himself 
a Presbyterian, not only by situation, but by 
conviction. He thinks order and liberty are 
the two great principles to be maintained in 
church-government—the order of government 
and the liberty of-the people—and that as the 
church is composed of ministers and people, the 
rights of each ought to be combined to secure a 
good state of the church. In Episcopacy, the 
ministry only act. In other sects the people do 
every thing, and the ministry have not action 
enough. But it is, he added, one of the most 
important features of the Presbyterian constitu- 
tion, that it combines these two elements or fac- 
tors of order and liberty, ministry and people. 
“‘The ministers are a part of the church, but not 
the church itself.’ He gave as an example of 
the other extreme of this doctrine, the practice 
in one country he had heard of, where a church 
will be built as a joint-stock concern, and an 
attractive preacher sought to make a good busi- 
ness of it, and if they find such an one, but his 
health afterwards fails, the people dismiss him, 
to look for another attractive preacher. ‘‘l de- 
clare,” said Dr. Merle, “this is to me as bad as 
the Papacy.” In one of the communes of 
Switzerland the pastors are re-elected every five 
years ; and as the members of the church are 
also members of the State—the commune and 
parish being the same, worldly men often have 
the majority and dismiss some of the most faith- 
ful pastors. The Presbyterian way on this 
point (the balance power of the Presbytery,) is 
the good middle way between a domineering 
hierarchy, and a domineering people. 

Dr. Merle is of opinion that it is one of the 
excellencies of our system, and that the neces- 
sity of the church and times calls for its exer- 
cise, that not only ministers, but elders, dea- 
cons, and each private member be active. He 
believes in the progressive character of Presby- 
terianism, and that all the different churches 
see we are in the middle place. Under this 
head he gave an account of the circulation of 
his History in the United States, and its adop- 
tion by the General Tract Society, after strik- 
ing out a few pages. Episcopalians are learn- 
ing the necessity of the influence of laymen. 
Independents, Baptists, and other denominations 
of the extreme form of popular government, feel 
their need of more clerical influence. Both ex- 
tremes can find their difficulties provided for 
in our system. Asan eminent minister had 
lately said to him, the Congregational body 
should be like a cluster of grapes, all united 
on one branch—This comes very near to our 
way. The King of Prussia invited the minis- 
ters in his dominions to express their opinion in 
sixty-three assemblies, according to the number 
of districts, whether the church should be so 
organized as to have a General Synod, and six- 
ty-three smaller assemblies, and whether lay 
members of the church should be admitted as 
componrnt paris, The agreement to the plan 
was unanimous. Their answers had not yet 
all reached the King, but he believed this Pres- 
byterian organization would be the result. H. 


parent antagonisms, the hope of the church is 
in the abiding presence of the Spirit of God. 
For this Spirit, to enlighten, to convince, to re- 
new, to sanctify, to repress error and sin, and 
to maintain truth and holiness, the Synod affec- 
tionately calls upon the churches, unitedly and 
unceasingly, to pray. 
James C. Watson, Moderator. 


COLPORTEUR SOCIETY. 


On Monday evening, 10th inst., a large meeting! 
of young men convened in the Rev. Dr. Adam's 
church, Broome street, in the city of New York, to 
organize en Association to aid in the circulation of 
religious books, especially those of the American 
Tract Society, through the agency of Colporteurs. 
Representatives from various churches were present 
and the liveliest interest, on the part of the religious 
community in the city, was manifested. The meet- 
ing was opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Wil- 
lett. E. i. Blatchford, -, president of the asso 
ciation, took the chair, and presented a report ex- 
hibiting the origin of the colporteur system and its 
correspondence with the spirit and design of the 

pel. The colporteurs employed throughout the 
Union are one hundred and twenty-five, in twenty- 
nine states and territories. There are one hundred 
and eighty thousand persons in this city destitute 
of the regular means of grace. 

Colporteurs of singular piety and zeal were la- 
bouring among the Roman Catholics. One, of 

reat experience and success, had avowed the opin- 
ion that most books recently written against the 
Catholics had done not good but harm, and that de- 
nunciations set the Catholics further from the trath. 
They became more confirmed in their errors. The 
report went at some length into statements to show 
that the Catholics should be approached with gen- 
tleness and love, and insisted that the Irish Catho- 
lice loved their church, and that both laity and 
clergy were ardently attached to their faith. They 
wenld read good religious tractsand the New Tes- 
tament, and when their hearts were moved by the 
truth, they renounced their superstitions and errors. 

The Rev. Mr. Cook, one of the Secretaries of the 
American Tract Society, briefly explained the ob- 
ject of this association, as auxiliary to that society, 
and as aiming to counteracc the pernicious effects 
of the infidel and worse than worthless light litera- 
ture of the day. Only two ecclesiastical bodies 
had taken action in that matter, yet the object was 
commendable and the movement necessary. He 
had intended to speak of the field, the men, the 
books, and the means for the enterprise. The field 
was not only this city, where are thirty thousand 
Irish and about forty thousand Germans, with many 
other foreigners. He alluded to the fact that the 
worst portion of the foreign population (though there 
are many exceptions) those who can get no further, 
stop with us, while the agriculturists seek the fair 
fertile lands of the West. He spoke of the desti- 
tute lumbermen of Maine, of the pine regions of 
New Jersey, and of multitudes in Texas, and in- 
quired, (addressing young men) if men of talent,| 
piety, station are willing to devote themselves' 
to this work for $150 a-year, will you sustain them 
by your contributions! will you stand by them? will 
you say, If you need money you shall have it? — 

The speaker was followed by the Rev. Mr. Kirk, 
who, in strong terms, denounced immoral! literature, 
and said, in substance—The character of the coun- 
try is formed by its thinking, and its thinking by 
its reading. Never was there a people who read 
so much as the Americans. Some mind must go 
into a thorough investigation of this whole subject. 
Once the enemy of souls would have them ignorant ; 
but when he can no longer keep them in ignorance, 
he would turn printer and publisher—be the print. 
er’s devil. He must have pious deacons manufa 


his people, requests all its pastors and stated| 


4. The Synod directs its presbyteries to take}: 


| The jury, after being out all Monday night, ren- 


pel has been connected, in many instances,| 


Efforts to| 


and strictest superstition on the other, and a not 


turing and vending bad books. These manofac | 
tures are worse than intoxicating drinks, and the 
evil must be met. This is the first total abstinence 
society from bad books. Attention has not been 
directed to this matter. Just as once the fact 
with rum-sellers, the makers and venders of Lad 
books are respectable men, but they are already 
troubled on the subject. One bookseller lately told 
me he must take bed books or he would not be sup- 
plied with others, from one of the largest publish-| 
ere in the country. 

In reference to the best mode of acting toward 
the Roman Catholics, the reverend gentleman dif- 
fered from the course recommended by the report. 
on the representation of one of the most successful| 
colporteurs, and contended that it was necessary 
that the controversy between the Protestants and 
Papists should be kept up. 

he Rev. Dr. Tyng entertained simi'ar views, 
and said that we were necessarily thrown into the 
attitude of polemics. We are in the straits o 
Therinopyle and the words of the Spartan mother 
seem addressed to us, to bring back our shields or 
be brought on them. If we are faithful and die 
we shall conquer; if we falter in the least, we may 

Popery, vary it as you may in aspect, is always 
the same. In regard to it I must sustain the views! 
of my brother who preceded me. [I must gostraight 
forward—I cannot surrender God’s truth at the 
hazard of life or limb—I know how the press is 
hired to attack the faithful—but we must bear the 
reproach and disregard it- We must endure, if 
need be, the cross, and despise the shame. We 
need Luthers—men who will stand up in simple 
boldness and firmness of heart. We should jook 
into the works of the early controversialists with 
Rome, which seem left to us as a giant’s armour to 
show what giants we should be. ‘This association 
is one of the cohorts of the Son of God.—Be not 
satisfied with taking a single bastion; but contend 
— your flag waves above the round tower of the 
castle. 

The Rev. Mr. Cook explained and defended the 
course recommended in the report. The names of 
the association were collected and svon after the 
Meeting adjourned. 


A CHURCH CASE. 


A case has just been tried in the District 
Court of Philadelphia, before Judge Jones, in 
which the subject of contest was the title to a 
lot of ground together with a church edifice in 
the District of Southwark, Philadelphia. The de- 
fendants hold under Second Presbyterian church 
Southwark—the plaintiff is Bishop Kenrick, of 
the Roman church, and he claims as purchaser 
at an auction sale in 1836, receiving his deed 
from Rev. Ezra S. Ely. The Second Presby- 
terian church also derives title from Dr. Ely, 
but he alleges that the sale to them was con- 
ditional, and that the condition has been bro- 
ken. Judge Jones delivered a long and elabo- 
rate charge, exhibiting considerable legal talent.| 
It bore strongly in favour of Bishop Kenrick. 


dered the following verdict: —* Verdict for plain- 
tiff upon condition to be released upon the pay- 
ment of $7000 with interest from April 16,' 
1836, within twelve months, and that the entire 
property be released.” 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Museum Sotp.—The curiosities of the Philadel- 
phia Museum, once so familiar to, and so much ad- 


mired by our citizens, on Saturday last were sold } 
at a Sheriffs sale as advertised. The collection|. 
was purchased by Edmund Peale, Esq., of Balti-| 


more, for $13,000. The curiosities will be taken 
to a room in the Masonic Hall, and will thus re- 
main in Philadelphia. 


Emierants For Liserta.— The ship Roanoke} 


sailed from Norfolk on Wednesday last, for Liberia, 
with 187 emigrants; thirteen are from North Caro- 
lina, one family from Western New York, and the 
residue from Virginia. Most of the latter were 
liberated by the will of the late Nathaniel Hooe, 
of King George County, Virginia, who directed 
that some provision should be made out of his estate 
for their comfort and advantage after their arrival 
in the Colony. Mr. Hooe also emancipated by his 
will, more than two hundred other slaves, now in 
Mississippi and Alabama, but vigorous efforts are 
made to defeat the provisions of the will in those 
States. Weare happy to learn that goods are 
sent out by the Colonization Society to aid in the 
purchase of additional colonial territory, and that a 
number of Methodist missionaries take ge in 
this vessel. The seeds of civilization, liberty, and 
the Christian religion, are well planted on the 
African coast, and the beneficial results will here- 
after be rapidly developed. 


Revo.utionary Retic.—The estate of the late P. 
S. Du Ponceau, corner of Sixth and Chestnut, 
Philadelphia, has been sold toa prominent Book- 
seller of Philadelphia, and the work of demolition 
will shortly commence. The humble tenement 
on the rear of the lot on Sixth street, was, for 
several years during the revolutionary war, the 
office for the “Secretary for Foreign - Affairs,” 
and most of the men distinguished in the annals 
of those days have threaded their way up the 
narrow stair case. Its late venerable owner de- 
clared his resolution to preserve it during his life, 
“‘to remain,” as he said, “a proud monument of the 
simplicity of the founders of our republic.” 


Temperance New Jersey.—The State Tem- 
perance Society has recommended simultaneous 
meetings, to be held on the 24th inst., throughout 
New Jersey, to take into consideration a memorial 
to the Legislature for the passage of an “ act to au- 
thorize the people at their respective town meet- 
ings, in such manner as they may think fit, to de- 
termine whether any person or persons, and if any, 
how many, persons in each township, should be li- 
censed by them to sell intoxicating drinks by small, 
measure.” 


Inptan Traprtion.—Mr. Schoolcraft, at a late 
meeting of the New York Historical Society, gave an 
interesting account of his late visit to the Indian 
tribes. Among the Iroquois, or Six Nations Indians, 
he had obtained a tradition of a shipwreck on the 
coast at a period probably anterior to that of Co- 
lumbns, which says that a ship struck the coast 
somewhere in the North. The strangers escaped 
to the shore, bringing some of their implements, 
and were well received by Great Falcon, and 
allowed to fortify one high hil!, after which they 
increased to a great people, but were afterwards 
destroyed by a numerous enemy who overran 
the country. The Tuscaroras say that this ene- 
my was a great wild animal, and that the people 
were covered with leather bags. Mr. Schvolcraft 
supposed that the Falcons were an Indian tribe, and 
that the leather bags were perhaps doublets. 


Morrauity or Newspapers.—The ‘True Sun, in 
giving the “literary history ” of a newspaper hos- 
pital in Nassau street, enumerates no less than 
eighteen papers, which have been issued from one 
building in the last twelve years, thirteen of which 
are dead, and five only are living. 


Tue Washington correspond- 
ent of the Journal of Commerce, states that the 
line of telegraph between Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia will not be completed during the coming sea- 
son, notwithstanding frequent contrary assertions. 
“ The price of telegraphic despatches,” the letter 
continues, ** hence to Baltimore, as fixed by the Post 
Master General, is one cent for four letters. Words 
average five letters in our language. One thou- 
sand words, or half of an ordinary newspaper col- 
umn, would cost, therefore, twelve dollars and a 
half for telegraph from Washington to Baltimore. 
The time occupied in telegraphing one thousand 
words or five thousand letters, would be one hour 
and twenty-three minutes, at the ordinary calcula- 
tion of sixty letters to the minute. 


_ Tue Papacy.—Ten Roman Catholic missionaries 
arrived in St. Louis from Europe on the Ist instant. 
They come out under the patronage of one of the 
sccietiés for the propagation of the faith. 

Deats or Wau. C. Woopsripcre.— We regret to. 
learn that William C. Woodbridge, author of the 
Modern School Geography, and member of the Geo- 
graphical Societies of Paris, Frankfort and Berlin, 
died at Boston on Sunday last, aged 50. 


Donation.—John Jacob Astor has ap $3000 
to the New York society for the relief of respecta- 
ble aged females. 


Bequests.—The New Orleans Picayune con- 
tains a copy of the will of the late Alexander 
Milne, who died in that city. He was a native of 
Fochabers, near Gordon Castle, Scotland. He be- 
queathed sums in various amounts, from six thou- 
sand to one hundred dollars, to various individuals, 
most of them relatives of his own name, in Scotland 
and the north of England. ‘lo the town of Focha- 
bers he gives $100,000, for the establishment of a 
Free He bequeaths freedom to several 
slaves,and for their care and kindness to him in 
protracted sickness, he gives goods, dwellings, 
and meansof comfort. . Two existing Orphan Asy- 


lums, and two to be established, one for males, and 
the other for females, he makes his residuary lega- 
tees. The testator, we notice was ninety-six years 
a to his aunt and his 
unc 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


RELaTions with Mrxtico.—It is now generally 
understood that our government has proposed 
amicable negotiations with Mexico, through an 
Extraordinary Minister. in regard to Texas. It ia 
also stated by the Washington letter-writers that 
the Mexican cabinet has replied that it could not 
receive any Envoy, so long as the diplomatic rela- 
tions Continued interrupted, and *that neither in a 
private character would it hearken to any person, 
whilst the smal] squadron of the United States re- 
mained at Vera Cruz. New Orleans papers of the 


f| 3d instant mention the arrival there of Mr. Parrott, 


bearer of déspatches from the a of Mexico to the 
Government at Washington. Mr. Parrott left Ve- 
ra Cruz in the United States steamer Princeton, 
and when off the mouth of the Mississippi, left her 
and went up to New Orleans in the steamer J. S. 
McKim. The Tropic says: “ We were fortunate 
in having a free conversation with Mr. Parrott, 
from whom we gathered the following particulars, 
the most important of which is his decided convic- 
tion that all existing difficulties between this Go. 
vernment and Mexico will be amicably adjusted.” 
The indemnity of which so much has been said 
since Mr. Shannon's return, it would appear Mexi- 
co has paid. According to the correspondence of 
our Government with its agents, the payment was 
made on the 27th August, 1844, whereas a copy 
of the receipt, certified by the United States Agent, 
bears date the 20th September, 1844. Mexico 
scems to have paid the indemnity in good faith, and 
the amount, though it never found its way into the 
United States Treasury, must be paid therefrom to 
the claimants. The condition of Mexico is repre- 
sented to be deplorable in the extreme. With ex- 
ternal quarrels on all hands, and internally, discon- 
tent, insubordination, and alarm prevailing every 
where, the government is entirely powerless and 
inert, exyosed to the bitterest denunciations, and 
threatened daily to be overthrown. In Durango, 
and other northern departments, the encroachments 
of the Indian tribes are so serious as to throw the 
people iuto a state of universal consternation. A 
deputation had reached the capital to demand as- 
sistance, and declaring that if it were not granted 
them, the Northern Departments would be compell- 
ed to throw themselves on the protection of the Uni- 
ted States. The Government had no means to ren- 
der the aid required, and no measures of relief had 
been devised. 


Navaut.—The United States frigate Cumberland, 
Capt. Breese, bearing the broad pendant of Com- 
modore Joseph Smith, arrived at Boston on Sunday, 
from the Mediterranean. She sailed from Mahon, 
Oct. Ist, Gibraltar, 13th, and Tangiers, 16th. The 
Cumberland has been absent about two years, hav- 
ing sailed from Boston on the 20th November, 1843. 
Officers and crew are reported in good health. 


Faicutrut Scene.—We learn from the Rich- 
mond Whig, that at sunrise on the morning of the 
3d inst.,as one of the carriages of the menagerie, 
containing the lion, tiger, panther, &c., was in the 
act of starting for Petersburg, drawn by four horses, 
one of the horses took fright, and attempted to run; 
this excited the lion, who roared from alarm, upon 


. which the whole team dashed at full speed down 
- Locust alley, not much more than wide enough for 
‘the passage of the car. 


The driver, in his box, dis- 
played great presence of mind, and at the intersec- 
tion of the alley with Main street, and a few doors 
above the Bell Tavern, in turning them upon the 
side walk, the wheels coming in contact with the 
posts planted along the side-walk, smashed three 
of them, when finally one of the wheels was knock- 
ed off from the axle, the driver pitched into the 
street and seriously hurt, and the wagon upset. 
The four wheels being by this means detached, the 
horses proceeded furiously, until they were stopped 
by obstacles in the street. One of them was much 
injured. Fortunately, the cage was strong and 
held its enraged prisoners. 


New Yor« Exection.—The full returns of the 
votes cast in the city of New York on Tuesday, 
4th inst., show the following result:—Democrat, 
16,825; Whig, 11,735; Native, 8615. This isthe 
vote for Senator, and is a fair representation of the 
present state of parties as indicated by the ballot 
boxes. | 


New York Stare Exection.—In the anti-rent 
districts, the anti-renters have polled a large vote, 
and have elected many of théir ticket. ‘Their vote 
in some towns is overwhelming. Jn Albany city, 
the Democratic candidate for Senate received 1730 
majority, while on the Assembly ticket the highest 
Democrat led the highest Whig only 620. Some 


towns have changed to Democracy this year, while. 


others have turned Whig. The Democrats have 
elected 49 members of the Legislature and the 
Whigs 17. 


Jersey Evecrioy.—The election for the 
lower House of the Legislature is very close in 
New Jersey. The Whigs have probably a majority 
of three or four. They have already a majority 
in the Senate. In the Burlington Congressional 
district, Sykes, Democrat, was elected to Congress 
to filla vacancy. | 


Cotourep PopuLation oF Massacuusetts.—In 
a period of seventy-five years, from 1765 to 1840, 
the coloured population has increased in but 
three counties cf the State, viz., Berkshire, Bris- 
tol, and Nantucket; in all the rest it has dimin- 
ished. ‘The mortality of the blacks in Boston is 
stated by a writer to be much greater than that 
of the whites. The increase of the blacks during 
the whole period of 75 years, has been, though aid- 
ed by immigration, less than one-third that of .the 
whites. 


Storm on THE Laxe.—The Buffalo Pilot contains 
a list of disasters which occurred on Lake Erie dur- 
ing a violent storm on Sunday night, 2d inst. A 
large number of vessels were driven ashore at Hu- 
ron and Erie. The steamboat Ben Franklin, when 
making the harbour at Cleveland, a heavy sea lift- 
ed her upon the west pier. One wheel was entire- 


ly carried away, the wheel-house and guards shat- 


tered, and the false side broken in. The Caledonia 
failed in entering the pier, and was driven ashore. 
A fearful sacrifice of life and property is appre- 
hended. 


Destructive Fire Rauway.—The Essex 
Print Works, known as Mr. Trussler’s, about two 
miles from Rahway, New Jersey, were destroyed 
by fire on Friday morning, the machinery and con- 
tents being consumed with the building. ‘The loss 
estimated at $30,000, which is said to be covered 
by insurance. This is the second time the Calico 
Print Works have been burnt. 


Sates.—The Chicago (Ill.) Democrat of 
the Sth instant says, there were one thousand four 
hundred and sixty-eight acres of land sold at the 
land office in that city. Nor is this a very extra 
amount. ‘The land in this region is being taken 
with great rapidity, both by old settlers who want 
to enlarge their premises, and by the emigrants 
who have come here in great numbers this sea- 
son. 


American Propuce.—The Consul for Belgium, 
residing at Baltimore, has received information 
from his government that the following articles 
will be admitted in the ports of that kingdom free 
of duty until the first of June, 1846, viz: cheese, 
rye, barley, buckwheat, Indian corn, beans, peas, 
oats, oatmeal, potatoes, and rice. 


Micniean Exection.—The State election in 
Michigan took place last week. The principal 
issue was upon the sale of the State works, the 
Whigs advocating the sale. The returns received 
show that the Democrats have'carried the State by 
a diminished majority. 

Removat.—The steamboat Confidence arrived at 
Hannibal, (Mo.) on the 4th inst., with about two 
hundred Pennsylvania Germans on board. They 
are from Westmoreland and Beaver counties, and 
from five to six hundred more are expected from 
the same counties during the present season. They 


_ were all bound for Shelby county, Missouri, where 


the united colony will make about three thousand 
souls. They have been settling there for a year 
past. 

From Santa Fe. —Some Santa Fe merchants 
arrived at St. Louis on the 31st ult., in twenty-three 
days only to Independence. These gentlemen 
have with them nearly forty thousand dollars in 
specie, and are hastening to the east to purchase 
goods, | 

TriumpH or American Sxitt.—We have seen 
at the depot of the Harrisburgh and Lancaster 
rail road, a quantity of the T rail, manufactured at 
the Montour Iron Works, in Danville, entirely of 
anthracite Iron, which, for beauty of make and finish 
surpasses the English. The rails are eighteen feet 
in length, and weigh fifty-one pounds to the yard ; 
and it is believed that the material of which they 
are formed, is superior to that used in the English 
rail, They are made for the Harrisburgh and Lan- 
caster Railroad Company, who are now engaged in 
completing the laying down of their new track with 
them. Upwards of two hundred tons of these rails 


have been completed and sent down for this pur- 
pose, and the work of oi rails is to progress| 
with all possible rapidity. e understand that the 
Montour Company intend manufacturing from 10,- 
000 to 12,000 tons of this kind of rail per year.— 
Harrisburgh Telegraph. 

Great Fire at Wiiminaton, Nortu Carouina. 
—The Wilmington (N. C.) Journal states that a 
destructive fire broke out in that city on the morn- 
ing of the 4th inst., which destroyed about fifly 
buildings in the business part of the city. Loss 
estimated at 175,000 dollars. The fire occurred 
in the square bounded by Market, Front, Dock, and 
Water streets During the fire, which is supposed 
to have been caused by »n incendiary, Colonel J. 
McCrey and Colonel J. T. Millet were injured by 
the falling of a wall. The names of persons whose’ 
property was destroyed are not mentioned. 


Anotuer Albany papers contain re- 
ports of a tremendous gale which sprang up on 
Sunday night. 9th inst., from the north and west. 
It was accompanied on the river by alternate gusts 
of snow and rain, which seriously incommoded the 
steamboats on their passage toward that city. 
Many veseels, it is supposed, are driven ashore, and 
a number of accidents are stated to have occurred. 
In Aibany and its suburbs chimnies were blown 
down, trees torn up by the roots, and sheds and 
fences prostrated. Three new walls of the Peni- 
tentiary were blown down. The walls of the Pen- 
itentiary were 20 inches thick, bound with iron, 
and about 23 feet high. In Patroon street the ga- 
ble end of a row of buildings was scattered upon the 
pavemeat. We hear of no personal injuries re- 
ceived. 

APPOINTMENT BY THE PResipENT.—James Clarke 
as Governor of the Territory of Iowa, in the place 
of John Chambers, removed. 


Georoia.— The Legislature of Georgia met at 
Milledgeville on the 3d inst., and organized by the 
election of A. H. Chappell Esq., (Democrat), Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and Mr. Jenkins, (Whig,) 
Speaker of the House. The Governor sent in his 
Annual Communication on the 4th. It is rather 
long, and carefully roviows the most important 
topics of State Economy and policy, during the last 
two years. It commences by stating the general 
failure of crops throughout the State, and recom- 
mending measures for the improvement of agricul- 
ture. ‘he school system of the State is declared 
to be unsuccessful in its operations. The entire 
debt of the State—incurred chiefly to promote in- 
ternal improvements—is $1,727,760. Specie pay- 
ments have been resumed by the treasury; the 
currency of the State is sound; and her credit is 
advancing. The balance in the Treasury on the 
Ist inst, exclusive of the taxes of the present year, 
will be $91,616.38 ; a balance of $45,000 after de- 


to the government during the ensuing year. 


Wueat Crop.—The whole wheat crop of the 
‘country is estimated at 125,000,000 of bushels. 
The wheat crop of 1842, which was the largest 
ever previously raised in the United States, was 
103,000,000. ‘The increase of 22,000,000 shows 
not less the large additional amount of land brought 
under cultivation than the genial character of the 
‘last summer. The crop of” Michigan is compara- 
tively larger than that of any other State in the 
Union. With a population of not over 400,000, 
she raised this year at least 700,000 bushels of 
wheat. It is estimated that I[Ilinois has this yeara 
surplus of 6,000,000 bushels. Since harvest the 
price of wheat has advanced twenty cents per 
bushel. 

Leap Mintnc.—The Galena Gazette estimates 
that there will be paid out this year in the mining 
country about two millions of dollars for its staple 
product, lead. 


Fire 1x New Yors.—On Tuesday evening last, 
about six o'clock, a fire broke out in the large dou- 
ble building, No. 25 and 27, Cedar street, in the 
city of New York, which was completely consumed, 
together with all its contents. ‘The fire was first 
discovered in the third floor, occupied by Ellis & 
King, as an umbrella factory, and an explosion, sim- 
ilar to the one in Broad street, at the great fire, 
suddenly took place, and is said to have been oc- 
casioned by the ignition of a quantity of varnish. 
Whatever it was, it was very severe—bursting 
out the front windows, throwing down a portion 
of the walls and ejecting two firemen who were 
in the room through the windows into the street. 
Several of the firemen were picked up insensible, 
and conveyed to the adjoining houses, and many 
more were led bleeding and bruised from the scene 
of their labours. 

Massacnusetts Exvectrion. — The election in 
Maccechusctis ful Guvciuur, members ur une 
gislature, and members of Congress, on Monday, 
was conducted very quietly, and it resulted in no 
choice of Governor by the people. The Whig can- 
didate will, no doubt, be elected by the Legisla- 
ture, as the Whigs will have a majority in both 
Houses. ‘The returns show a large decrease com- 
pared with the vote of last year. 


Emicrants.—6186 arrived at New York, in Oc- 
tober, of whom 3282 were from Great Britain, and 
1754 embarked at Bremen. 215 arrived on Satur- 
day froin Liverpool, and 200 from Havre. 


Stream Packxer.—The steamship Galveston, Cap- 
tain J. T. Wright, left New York on Tuesday 
morning for New Orleans, with 179 cabin, and 47 
steerage passengers, of which nearly one-haif were 
females. The Galveston is to run in a line with 
the steamer New York between New Orleans and 
Galveston. 


Corron anp Svucar.—A letter in the National 
Intelligencer, dated New Orleans, October 31, 
says:—Cotton is arriving very freely. 180,000 
bales have already come to hand, and the planters 
thus far have had a most favourable time for picking. 
Our receipts here will exceed those of last season, 
but will fall short at Mobile. 
cane are not favouratle. I believe the crop will 
not exceed 150,000 hogsheeds, which is 50,000 short 
of last season. I ought to add, however, that my 
estimate is below that of others who are well in- 
formed on the subject, who estimute it at 175,000 
al80,000 hogsheads. 


Tue Consequences or Ractne.—At a hurdle 
race over the Beacon Course on Wednesday, 5th 
inst., one of the riders was thrown upon his head 
and injured so badly that he is since dead. His 
name was Browning, and he was the owner of 
the horse. A second race took place immediately 


fraying all demands will remain, and be available} 


_ (which term is defined to mean “things provided 


The prospects of the | 


after when ‘Terence Gunning, another rider, was 
thrown and severely injured. It was not tiil there 
were loud murmurs of disapprobation at the sports 
continuing that the horses were withdrawn. The 
persons engaged in the races could have possessed 
very little more humanity than the beasts they 
were punishing. 


Cherokee Nation is in session at ‘Tahlequah. 
The proceedings, judging from the reports in the 


in our Legislature. A message was received from 
the acting principal chief, written in the Cherokee 
language. In joint meeting of the Council, mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, Judges, and Solici- 


were presented for various objects; and, in gener- 
al, the members of the Council seem to have as 
well defined notions of their duties as those of our 
own legislative bodies. 


neBec.— The recent rains have caused a very de- 
structive freshet on the Kennebec in Maine. The 
water rose eight feet above the level water mark, 
and carried off thousands of logs and flooded all the 
cellars at Hallowell. A new and extensive saw 
mill at Augusta was carried off. At Gardiner, the 
goods in some of the stores were damaged by the 
overflow of the water. A mill dam was carried 
off at Freeport, and a piece of the dam at Saccarap- 


moorings and carried off. 


Viroainra.—On Friday evening, as the agent and 
workmen on the Winchester and Potomac railroad 
attempted to remove some coal cars from the lower 
to the upper depot at Harper’s Ferry, the trussling 
gave way, and burried beneath the huge mass of 
timber, cars., &c., Mr. Henry Brown, agent of the 
road; Mr. Henry F. Gasker, William, son of Mr. 
Brown, a negro man, Beverly, the porter of the 
cars, &c. r. Gasker and the son of Mr. Brown 
were taken from under the pile with life perfectly 
extinct. Mr. Brown's injuries are very great. 
Beverly is less injured. 


More Mormon Dirricutties.—The Sheriff of 
Rock Island went to Nauvoo, about a fortnight 
since, to arrest one of the Reddings, concerned in 
the murder ot Colonel Davenport. After Redding 
had been arrested, a rescue was attempted. The 
ormons gathered round the sheriff, and in the 
melee Redding received a shot in the leg, the she- 
riff a wound in the arm, and the prisoner escaped. 
We learn from the Quincy Whig, that the Mor- 
mous in Nauvoo have actually defied the power of 
the State, and declared no more arrests shall be 
made in Nauvoo. Col. Warren, with the force 
under his command, was preparing to march into 
Nauvoo for the purpose of executing the writs 
against Redding, Bingham Young, and others; bu 


Inpran Councirt.—The National Council of the 


_|Cherokee Advocate, are conducted pretty much as 


tora of the covoral districte were wievicd. Putitivns 


Great anp Destructive Fresuet on Tae Ken- 


pa; and by the breaking of the boom at Congin, 
(Westbrook) lots of timber were freed from their 


Dist&essinc Accipent aT Harper’s Ferry, 


we are not advised of the result of this attempt 
enforce the law. It is said, by the Whig, that Col. 
Warren is in possession of certain information, that 
a manutactory of counterfeit coin is now, and was, 
before the death of the Smiths, in operation at Nav- 
voo; and that the Twelve, or some of them, are inter- 
ested in it. The trial of Backenstos, for the murder 
of Worrell, did not take place. Before the time of 
trial, Backenstos applied fur a change of venue 
from Hancock, alleging that the Judge, Purple, 
was prejudiced against him. The application was 
granted, and the case removed to Peoria county. 

Tas Great Fire in Prrreseron.—The Pittsburgh| 
Journal of the 4th inst., says:—It is nearly seven 
months since the occurrence of the great calamity 
which made a ruin of one-third of this city; the 
vast burnt district is nearly covered with new and 
handsome structures, and yet the fire is not wholly 
extinguished. Yesterday our attention was called| 
to burning embers ina vault on Third Street, di- 
rectly opposite our office, perhaps the last remnant! 
of the memorable kindling of the 1Uth of April. 


From tae Copper Reaions.—The Enmpire, on 
her last downward trip, brought to Detroit the last 
of the copper operators, from Lake Superior. All 
business has c2ased, sv says the Detroit Daily Ad- 
vertiser, Sheldow McKnight, Esq., the U. S. Su- 
perintendent, and one clerk of the agency at Cop 
per Harbour, remain through the winter. We are 
of opinion that the operators have not been so suc- 
cessful as anticipated. It was supposed that the 
miners who went on in September would be set to 
work immediately in getting out the ore, and con- 
tinue through the winter. But it appears that such 
is not the case. 

Tue New Yorx Strate Convention.—At the re- 
cent election in New York, the question whether 
the State constitution should be altered by Conven- 
tion was decided. From the returns, it seems that 
the people are in favour of such a Convention. 

Disctarmmer.—The Washington Union under-| 
stands that no propositions have been made to our 
governinent from Great Britain to let Oregon re- 
main in statu quo for twenty years, and then her 
destinies to be decided by the wishes of its inhabi- 
tants. The Union having made this official dis- 
claimer, we should be pleased to hear its opinion 
on the expediency of accepting such a proposition, 
should it be made. 

New York Canat Toutts.—The tolls of 1845 
will reach the enormous sum of $2,600,000, or 
$160,000 more than the heavy tolls of 1844. 

Maenetic portion of the tele-} 
graph wire between the city of New York and 
Coney Island, which ran across the East River, was 
laid from Fulton ferry on this side to Fulton ferry 
Ou the other on the 10th inst. It will be recollect- 
ed that the wires originally laid here were torn up 
by an anchor. 7 


Important Deciston.—IJt has recently been sct- 
tled by the Treasury Department that Congrega- 
tions of Churches are associations for Philosophical 
and Literary purposes; and that their apparatus 


as means to some ends,” including materials for 
building and furnishing an edifice) may be import- 
ed free of duty, under the fifth division of the ninth 
section of the ‘larif.—M. Y. Journal of Com. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 
FROM THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


By an arrival at New York from Rio Grande 
we are apprised of the progess of affairs in the 
Argentine Republic, and of the interference of 
England and France in the domestic relations of 
that country. The French and English had taken 
the towns of Colonia, St. Louis, Maldonado and 
Cosco, without any resistance on the part of the in- 
habitants. After this, the combined forces were 
proceeding up the river to take Buenvs Ayres.|, 
This intelligence indicates a determination on the 
part of England and France to force Rosas to an 
immediate peace. 


FROM HAYTI. 

Capt. Baker, at New York, from Port au Platte 
on the 24th ult., reports that a Douinican fleet 
left Port au Platte, on the 19th, to attack Cape 
Haytien. About 4000 troops were also despatched 
by land to attack the same place. A decree had 
been issued by President Santa Anna, of the Do- 
minican part of the Island, previous to the sailing 
of Capt. Baker, to compel all foreign residents,| 
including Americans, to take up arms and to act as 
acivic guard. ‘hey, of course, protested against 
such a procedure, which protest was immediately 
sent to the President, but no answer had been re- 
ceived. This decree was icancd lect cummery bos, 
was not enforced, or attempted to be enforced, till 
the middle of October. It obliges them to take 
part in the defence of the country, or be consider- 
ed as liable to suspicion, treated and punished as 
suspicious persons, with the punishment of the law 
or ordinance statute, or whatsoever more may be 
necessary, or the circumstances may exact. 


FROM TAHITI, SOCIETY ISLANDS. 

Intelligence is received to the 3d of July, by the 
whale ship Three Brothers, at Nantucket. The 
natives were still in the mountains, in hopes of get- 
ting assistance from the British. ‘The French fri- 
gate Uranie, and the British steamer Salamander, 
were at. Tahiti. ‘The arrangement between the 
British and French governments, for the restoration 
of the Island to the government of Queen Pomare, 
had not reached there. - 


MARRIED. 


On Thursday, November 6th, by the Rev. Dr. McElroy, 
Henry A. Swirt, of New York city, to Mary A., daughter) 
of the late Dr. ZerHaNniaH Swirt, of Connecticut. 

‘At Port Carbon, on the 5th instant, by the Rev. William 
Reiley, the Rev. Joun A. ReIey, of Blairstown, New Jer- 
sey, to ANN, daughier of Josepu F. CarrRo.u, Esq., of the 
former place. 

On the evening of the 5th instant, by the Rev. James W. 
Stewart, Mr. James Stewart, to Miss Marcaret KoGeErs, 
all of Philadelphia. 

On the 3d instant, by the Rev. FH. A. Boardman, D. D., 
Joun Tancuy, Jr., to ELizaBeTH Doran, all of Phiiadel- 

hia. 
' On Thusday evening, 6th instant, by the Rev. William 
E. Schenck, Mr. Epwarp Lamson, to Miss Mantua DeEn- 
nis, all of the city of New York. - 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on the morning of the 8:h instant, at Philadelphia, 
infant daughter of A. and Mary M. 
LACK. 


Departed this life, at St. Louis, Mo., on the 25th ultimo, 
Frances Eustace, in the fifty-first year of her age. The 
subject of this obituary notice, was the wife of the Rev. 
‘Thomas Eustace, formerly of the city of Philadelphia, now 
residing in St. Louis, and acting editor of The Herald of 
Religious Liberty. Ste was born in Ridgefield, Connect- 
cut, of which place her grandfather, the Kev. Jonathan In- 
gersoll, was the pastor for thirty-seven years. Her father 
was one of the first to take up arms in defence of his coun- 
try, and fought in many of our revolutionary battles asa 
Lieutenant Colonel in the Connecticut Line. 
stances of her death were peculiarly solemn and trying to 
the feelings of her friends. On the evening of Monday, 
20th ult., she accidentally overturned a lamp containing 
spirit gas, the top of which happened to be loose: she was 
instantly enveloped in flames, which were almost as quickly 
extinguished by the exertions of her husband and the Rev. 
R. S. Finley, who rao instantly to her relief, and who were 
themselves badly, but nit dangerously burned. From the 


(though suffering feariully,) to take a solemn and affection-| 
ate farewell of her family; giving the tenderest and most 
affecting injunctions to her children. Through the skilful 
and untiring efforts of Dr. Jos. N. McDowell, the case alier 
a little assumed a hopeful appearance ; but fihe injury re- 
ceived was too fearfully great ior the vital powers to resist 
the shock ; and science and friendship could but avaii to 
keep her with us until the ensuing Saturday, when death 
closed her sufferings and, as we have goud reason to hope, 
was the nnd messe:.ger of a Heavenly Father to summon 
her to those blissful climes where pain can never come. 
‘Thus has been called away one who lived for those she 
loved, whose warmth of affection and general amiability, 
secured to her the regard and love of all who knew her. 
Her brief residence in St. Louis, and her retiring and do- 
mestic habits, did not prevent her making many friends, 
whose sympathy and kindness were strikingly manifeat in 
her affliction, and will long be cherished in grateful mem-- 
ry by her bereaved partner. If to any the above brief 
shetsh shou'd seem too mea and unimpassioned, we 
would say, those who knew her will fill up its deficiencies, 
and others might misunderstand the testimony of truth, and 
call it the outbreak of a too partial affection ;—in any case, 
the grief is too recent, the stroke too heavy for many — 


Departed this life October 9th, at the late residence of Col. 
Robert Weakley, near Nashville, ‘Tennessee, Mrs. ANNA 
Euiza McRae, wife of the Rev. W. F. McRee of Alabama, 
and daughter of Gen. Brahan, in the twenty-third year of her 
age. A fragrant flower in the morning, amid the fresh- 
ness and bloom of youth. is thus cut down and fades from 
our sight! A pious Chrisuan, a devoted wife, an affection-| 
ate sister, a true friend, is taken from the sufferings and tho 
vicissitudes of eaith. & Seldom is it the lot of the survivor ts 
record the death of one so much beloved in all the relation 
of life, one so meek and submissive to the will of Heaven: 
one so pure and ripe jor the society above. But eulogy she 
needs not, to embalm her memory in the bosoms of those 
who knew her. “ler record ison high” Let those who 
loved her cherish her virtues and follow her footsteps as 
she followed Christ, and they shail see her again! 


“ She sleeps in Jesus and is blest, 
How calm her slumbers are; | 
From suffenngs and from sin released, 
And freed from every snare.” 

Died, on the 2d instant, at her residence, in Newville, 
Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, Mrs. Mary J. RANKIN, 
wife of Dr. A. Rankin. Her sickness was short and severe, 
but was borne with Christian fortitude. . 

Died, at Philadelphia, on Thursday morning, 6th mstant, 
Martua B. Suits, wife of Josern H. Hitpesvan, and 
daughter of J. Augustin Smith, M D., of New York. 

Died, on Thursday morning, 6th instant, at Good Intent,) 
New Jersey, Garret Newxirk, late merchant of Philadel-| 
phia, in the sixty-third year of his age. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Receipts in the Treasury at Philadelphia, in October, 1845. 
Scotchtown, N. Y. $25. Marlborough church, N. Y 
Brick church, N. Y., «L. P.” $10. S&S. Salem ch. 


Somers 
ehurch. N. Y. $10.16. Troy, st. church, N. Y. 
$229. First church, Albany, N. Y., per P. rr’ . 
Campbel) Scholarship, by the Ladies’ a 5. Sa 
bath School, for a Schelarhin $75. Chureh collection, 
$130.—$280 Ladies’ Education Society, Waterford, N. Y. 
$20. Sag Harbor, L. [., Mrs. C. A. Westiall, to constitute 
her son a Lite Member, $50. Elizabeth Town, N. J. @ 
special donation, through Rev. N. Murray, D.D., $90. Per- 
nington church, N. J, $20, Lamington, N. J. $5.46. Cen- 
tral church, Philadelphia, add’l, James Boyles, $20. J. 
ee $10. M. Woodside, $1. M. Atwood, $2. S. Colton, 
$5. S. Agnew, $10. E. R. Johnson, $5, W. P. E93. E. 
Lawrence, $82. C. S, Williams, $1.—$59. Fem Educativa 
Society, 2d church, Philadelphia, by Miss Wilson, Treas. 
$37.50 Missionary Society. 9h church, Philadelphia, by 
Thomas Craig, $23.14 2d church, Philadelphia, Miss 
Snowden, a special donation, $5. Williamsbarg cong., Pa. 
$12.70. Newton Hamilton cong., Pa. $23. Slate ige 
church, Pa. $22. Hollidaysburg church, Pa.. by Rev. b 
McKinney, $30. Donegal & Marietta, Pa. $50. Mechan- 
icsburg, Pa., per Rev. T. M_ Bogs, $6.75. Young Men's 
Education Society, Chambersburg, Pa. $75. Great Valley 
& Charleston, Pa., per Rev. Dr. Latta, $6.76. Shavers 
Creek, Pa. $109. West Kishacoquillas $30.75. Lick Run, 
$10.25. Williamsburg, $1. Church, Big Spring, Pa., per 
Mr. Coyle, Treas. $73. Fem. Education Society, ditio, 


Mrs. A. Johnston, $3908. Leacock, Pa. per Rev. Mr. 
Barr, $10. Schelisburg, Pa., in part, $15, Spring Creek, 
Pa., per Rev. William Adam, $32. Ladies’ Education So- 


~—_ Williamsport, Pa. $9.82. Ladies’ Education Society, 
Bellefonte, Pa., per Mrs H. A. Macalester, $77. Dickinson 
church, Pa., per David Glenn, $23. Legacy of Mrs. Phebe 
Pearson, Cumberland county, N. J., per Rev. Samuel Law- 
rence, $100. Legacy of John B. Boyd, Northumberland, I'a., 
r Rev. W. R. Santh, Executor, $1000. Through Messrs. 
. Leech & Co. ‘Treas., a Pa. $18.75 ‘Total, 
$2732 80. J. B. Mircnecy, Treasurer. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Receipts at Philadelphia. for October, 1845. 


First Presbyterian ch., Germantown, Rev. Mr. Brad- 
ford, $31.50. Juvenile Missionary Society, do. by Misa Cam 
bell, $7. Legacy of the late Phebe Piersun, Bridgeton, N. J., 
by Rev. Samuel Lawrence, $100. Great Valley church, by 

r. William Kennedy, $52.76. Hollidaysburg ch., by Rev. 
D. McKinney, $29.73. Doylestown Monthly concert collec- 
tions, Rev. Mr. Andrews, $2326, Carlisle Youth's Miss. 
and Bible Society, Second Presbyterian church, for China 
Mission, and to constitute Alexander C. Gregg a life mem- 
ber, $30. Legacy of John: B. Koyd, by Rev. W. R. Smith, 
$1000. Chesnut Level Presby. ch., by Rev. L. C. Rutter, 
$11.75. Do. Female Benevotent Society, by ditto,$13. Al- 
lentown, N. J., Rev. H. Perkins, $20 Willismepore ch. Rev. 
Mr. Bradbury, $19,66. Pine Grove Mills Sewing Society, $5 , 
W illiamsburgh church, $5; Huntington Presbyterial collec- 
tion, $8.18, by Rev. Joshua Moore $1818. A lady friend 
$l. Ninth resbyterian church Missi Society, by Mr. 
‘Thomas Craig, $2314. Belfonte Presbyterian church, by 
Rev. Mr. Linn, $32. Ann Riley’s Legacy, Philadelphia, 
$51.44. Dutch Neck ch., N. J., Rev. George Ely, 10. Forks 
of Brandywine, by Rev. Dr. Grier, Female Miss. Soc., $13, 
less $1 broken bank note, $12. Cumberland ch., per Rev. 
Mr. Symmes, $6. 10th church, Phila., Monthly concert col- 
lection, $200 Eutaw Presbyterian church, N.C., perC. N. 
Stillman, $25. W. D. Snyder, for Foreign Missi . 
$7.50 Pine Grove Mills Sewing Society, by Wm. Mur 
ray, $10. ‘Total, $1744.92, Sotomon ALLEN, 

| No. 73 Dock street, Philadelphia. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
acknowledges the receipt of twenty-six dollars, from the 
Presbyterian church, Newbern, North Carolina. 

New York, November 10. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. | 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication will meet at their 
rooms ov Tuesday next, the 18th instant, at 4 o’clock, P. M 
J. H. Jones, Cor. Sec’y. 


MINUTES OF THE SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The Committee appointed by the Synod of Philadelphia 
to publish the Minutes,in pamphlet form, would call the at- 
tention of the Treasurers of the several Presbyteries belong- 
ing to the Synod to the important fact that the Minutes 
this year cannot be printed until the assessments upon their 
respective Presbyteries are paid tc the Treasurer of Synod, 
Dr. A. W. Mitchell, Philadelphia. 


REVIEWS.—Wi.ey & Putnam, No 161 
Broadway, New York, propose to supply, if there is 
sufficient patronage, the original London editions of the fol- 
lowing Periodicals at the prices annexed to be mailed in 
London, and sent to any part of the United States, so that 
they may be received as soon as the letters per Boston 
steamers. Subscriptions must be paid in all cases in advance. 
Edinburgh Review, $350.—Quarterly Review, $3.50.— 
Foreign Quarterly Review, $3.50.—North British Review, 
$3.50.— Westminster Review, $3.50.—Foreign and Colonial 
Review, $3.50.—Forbes’ Medical Review, $4.— Biack- 
woo.l’s Magazine, $5.—Frazer’s Magazine, $5.—Presbyte- 
rian Review, $3 50. 
ir All persons wishing to subscribe will please address 
EY & Putnam, No. 161 Broadway, New York, before 
e first of December next. nov 15—3t 


PLENDID LIBRARY BOOKS.—Just received from 

the New York and Philade!phia ‘Trade Sales, a splen- 

did assortment of Books, which we offer for sale at low 
prices. 


Books of History, Fgetry. Belles, Letires. 
Comme enry, VCompre ’ 


trick, Lowth, and Whitby, and other commentators. Also, 
all the different Schoo! Books in use, from the first primary 
to those used in the highest departments of academies and 
colleges, which we offer for sale at very low prices to coun- 
try merchants, teachers, and others, by the hundred, dozen, 


or single copy. 
LEAVITT, TROW, & Co. 
nov 15—3t 194 Broadway, New York. 


GENERAL ASSORTMENT of Standard Theologi- 
cal and Miscellaneous Books, for sale at No, 37 South 
Seventh street, near Chestnut, Philadelphia. 

Just Received —Edwardsa’s Complete Works, four 
volumes, sheep. Barrow’s Works, complete in three vols, 
Leighton’s Complete Works, one vol. Dowling’s Roman- 
ism. Ranke’s History of the Popes. Cudworth’s Intellec- 
tual System of the Universe, two vols. 8vo. Hengstenberg’s 
Christulogy. Barnes’s Notes on Job. Edwards on the Will. 
Nicoll on the Solar System and Architecture of the Hea- 
vens. Porter's Homiletics. Westminster Assembly of Di- 
vines. Campbell's Four Gospels. Manual of Classical Li- 
terature. Hopkin’s British Reformation. Stanly on Para- 
bles. Neander’s Works, &c. &c. 

Bibles —A good assortment of Bibles, of various sizes and 
bindings, with a general assortment of Miscellaneous Books, 
For sale b WM. S. MARTIEN, 

No. 37 South 7th street, near Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


W.S. M. having added a? his stock of books, 
is prepared to furnish any thing in the line, at the lowest 
prices. Orders from a distance promptly attended to, 
<P Clergymen and others wishing to replenish their Li- 
braries, may have books safely forwarded to any part of the 
country. Where the money is previously sent, ils amo" nt 
will be filled out with such works as may be ordered, at as 
low prices as they can possibly be furnished here or else- 
where. nov 15—3t 


DGEWORTH—Greenssoro, N. C.—This Institution 

for Yourg Ladies, erec'ed by Governor Morehead, is 

conducted by the Rev. Professor Morgan. ‘The system of 

instruction which has been established, and the recent ex- 

amination of the classes, have met the approbation of some 

of the best judzes. The Winter Term oi five months will 
commence on the 14th of November. nov 15—3t 


PPLETON’S LITERARY MISCELLANY.—A new 
AC series of choice books —Now Ready.—No. I. Ger- 
trude, a Tale, by the author of “ Amy Herbert.” Edited by 
Rev. W. Sewell. B. D., one neat volume, 12mo, paper cover 
50 cents; cloth 75 cents. Nos. II. and Ill. the * Waverly” 
of Italy. I Promessi Sposi; or, The Betrothei Lovers, 
translated from the Italian of Manzoni; paper cover $1, 
cloth $1 50. “This far-famed specimen of lialian historical 
romance is here presented to us in an English form. The 
elegant simplicity of the style will render it popular, eepe- 
cially among the younger classes. of readers, and its faithful 
but minute description of the famine, riots, and the plague 
in Milan, rival in force and pathos the pages of our own 
immortal Defoe. ‘The story is of the most natural and 
touching character—the plot being the prolonged separation 
of the betrothed lovers just at the eve of marriage. The 
date is rather more than two centuries ago, and the work 

ives a vivid portraiture of that lawless age.”— Bath Chron. 
No. IV. Memoirs of an American Lady, by Mrs, Grant of 


by Thomas Carlyle’ new edition revised by the 


author; paper 50 cents—cloth 75 cents. 
GEO. S. APPLETON, 
nov 15 148 Chestnut st., below Seventh, Philadelphia. 


AMPBELL REFUTED—Rabbah. taken, or the The- 
ological System of the Rev. Alexander Camphcll ex- 
amined and refuted. By Robert Landi=, Pastor of the Pres- 
byterian charch in Bethlehem, New Jersey. Critical His- 
tory and Defence of the Old Testament Canon. By M. 
Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature, in the i 
Seminary. Andover, Massachusetts, ‘The American Alma- 
nac and Repository of Useful Knowledge. for 1846. Just 
published and for sale by PERKINS & PURVES, 
novl5 142 Chestnut st-eet, above 6th, Philadelphia. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Uaian Hunt & Son respectfully in- 
C form booksellers, country merchanis, and others that 
they have for sale, at their cheap Book and Stationery Store, 
No. 44 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, a large and gene- 
ral assortment of Books in the various departments of litera- 
ture and science, and especially the most approved | 
and classical Books, of many of which they are the publishers; 
viz. Ainaworth’s Latin Dissionary. 8vo. Anthon’s Aina- 
worth’s Latin Dictionary, 18mo. Gould’s Virgil. Latin 
Tutor. Jacob's Latin Reader. Cornelius Nepos. Book 
of Commerce. Paporama of Trades and Professions. Ety- 
mological Schoo! Dict . Jack Halyard. Chase's and 
Randolph's Arithmetics, Also a series of the most approv- 
ed Poets, in twenty-six volumes, 32mo. of about 300 peges | 
each, printed on a beautiful fair type, and bound in 
ent styles. This set of Poets can be supplied, in a neat 
style of binding, at about the price of the costly annuals, 
and they are certainly much better adapted for 
than those books of a day, which consist of more show than 
substance. Orders for these works, or any article in the 
Book and Stationery line, will be supplied on the most libe- 
ral terms. nov 15—3m . 


UVENILE WORKS.—Mrs. Sherwood’s Works, bound 
separately in small volumes. Also, Charlotte Eliza- 
beth’s Works. Parley’s Every Day Book. Old Humphrey's 
Works. Pollock's Tales of the Covenanters, in one volume 
or separately. Michael Kemp. John Huss. Noel's Infant 


Piety. School Days. Life of Newton. School Girl in 
France, &c. &c. Forsaleby WM.S. MARTIEN, 
No. 37 South Seventh st., near Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


nov 15— 3t 


RESBYTERIAN ALMANAC, containing, besides a 

very accurate calendar, calculated for eve State in 

he Union, much information, especially valuable to Prea- 
byteriens, Price $4 a hundred. Orders received by 


J. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 

A LN, 

nov 15—3t Brick Church Chapel, New York. — 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Feom the Columbien Magazine. 
RY AUGUSTA BROWSE. 
‘Dhrilling strains of highest pleasure, 
. Float around the eterna! throne, 
Hallelvjahs without measure, 

To the Father, Spirit, Son: 
Loose my bonds, O! let me fly 

“To join the angelic choir on high. 


My spirit yearns without control , 

To quit this land of blight and dearth, 
There thrills such music through my soul, 
As cannot, cannot be of earth ; 

But is the echo to that song, 

Bursting from Heaven's enraptured throng. 

But herk! celestial symphonies 
Are swelling soft as zephyr’s sigh, 
What seraphic forms are these, 


Who whisper “come! thy"home’s on high?”| Pe® 


Bright angels sent to walt away 


My soul to live in endless day. 
the Kaickerbocker. 
LIVE TO DO GOOD. : 


BY GEORGE W. BETHUNE, D. D. 

Live to do good; but not with thought to win 

From man reward of any kindness done: 
Remember Him who died on cross for sin, 

The merciful, the meek, rejected One ; 
When He was slain, for crime of doing good, 
Canst.thou expect return of gratitude ? | 
Do good to all; but, while thou servest best, 
» And at thy greatest cost, nerve thee to bear, 
‘When thine own heart with anguish is opprest, 

The cruel taunt, the cold averted air, 
From lips which thou hast taught in hope to pray, 
And eyes whose sorrows thou hast wiped away. 


Still do thou good ; but for His holy sake, 
Who died for thine, fixing thy purpose ever 
High as His throne, no wrath of man can shake; 
So'shall Hz own thy generous endeavour, 
Aad take thee to His conqueror’s glory up, 
When thou hast shared the Saviour’s bitter cup. 


Do nought but good, for such the noble strife 
Of virtue is, ’gainst wrong to venture love, 
And for thy foe devote a brother’s life, 
Content to wait the recompense above ; 
Brave for the truth, to fiercest insult meek, 
In mercy strong, in vengeance only weak. 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 


We published last week some extracts from 
the first Lecture of Mr. Fletcher Webster, before 
the New York Lyceum, on China. We now 
copy the following summary of his second and 
final. Lecture from the daily papers. 

Mr. Webster observed that on the previous 
everiing he had discontinued his remarks while 
on the subject of the Chinese police. But if the 

lice was vigilant, the thieves were most skil- 

ul and daring. The burglars there sometimes 
strip themselves stark naked, oil their bodies all 
over, conceal knife-blades in their hair, and 
then slip through the hands of those who attempt 
to secure them, or cut the fingers of whoever 
would grasp them by the hair. It is notstrange 
that Chinese burglars should have ways of their 
own, as every thing in China is the reverse of 
what it is with us. They mourn in white— 
their compass points South—they put their sau- 
cers on their cups—the sun goes round the 


| rt of the United States. 


| It is a ceremony, dictated by affection, natural, 


of that Sovereign’s race should seek protection 
from their Great Father, the Anglo-Saxon Pre- 


The lecturer described very minutely tl 
ceremonies of the great dinner given by Keying 


ing of the Treaty, which began with fruits an 
ended with meats, and during which strange 
dishes almost innumerable of shark fins, dee 
muscles, birds’ nests, &c., the feast, fr 
which they retired at one o’clock.] 

The orator spoke particularly of the rigid ad- 
herence of the Chinese to formal rules of eti- 
quette, of the cards left by gentlemen (a 
sized sheet of coloured paper) of their letters, 
large or small, as might be written on fine and 
ornamented paper, always enclosed in an en- 
velope and sealed with wax. He also spoke of 
the cheap literature of the Chinese, their libra- 
ries and the value attached to education, and of 
maby arts and inventions, such as that of print- 
ing, the mariner’s compass and gunpowder, 
long known to them before discovered by Euro- 
ns. 

A filial regard for the government is planted 
in the minds of the people, and among all senti- 
ments that of respect for parents and superiors 
is cherished as one of highest duty. Celldreny 
are not ennobled for the virtues of their parents, 
but parents are rewarded for the virtues of their 
children. Sons will interpose and ask that they 
may receive the punishment due to their parents.| 
Nor is this unusual. ‘The father is deemed to 
have a higher claim upon his son than even a 
wife or children. ‘The son like AEneas of old 
would bear his aged parent on his shoulders and 
leave his wife and children to follow. Tombs 
and monuments are built in honour of parents by 
the wealthy. | 

The wo 
tombs are built on the sides of a hill—and thither 
on certain days relatives resort with food and| 
flowers—partaking of the former in honour of the 
dead, and garlanding their tombs with the latter. 


beautiful and touching. We think of the com 
mand from the highest authority, Honour thy 
Father and thy Mother. 

The Lecture concluded with observations on 
the History, antiquity, and Language of China. 
The opinion was more than hinted that the 
claims of the Chinese to a national existence as 
far back as to within 1200 years of the crea- 


vernment patriarchal, and language hierogl yphi- 
cal, retained striking features of those primary 
characters, The difficulties of acquiring the 
language are, immense, nor would the labours 
of a life fully conquer them. They are felt by 
the Chinese themselves, and constitute one of 
the mighty barriers against the influences of 
other nations. 


THE LOVE OF MUSIC IN EGYPT. 

The following account of music in Egypt is 
extracted from Warburton’s ‘Crescent and 
Cross,” Vol. I., a new book of travels. 

From Memnon to Mehemet Ali, all Egypt lux- 
uriates in music. In the Pasha’s palace, in the 


peasant’s hut, at the soldier’s bivouac,on the sai-) 


lor’s deck ; in every circumstance of the Arab’s 
life, [ found it regarded as the chief source of his 
enjoyment He is born, he is married, he dies, 
he is buried to the sound of music. It cheers his 
labour, it heightens his festival, controls his 
passions, and soothes his miseries. It whiles 
away the monotonous hours of his weary travel; 
and the very camels seem to have an ear for 
music, quickening their pace along the desert, 
as weary soldiers when the band strikes up. 
The drivers chant alternately, or one of them 
sings a verse alone, to which the others reply 
in chorus. This has sometimes a very singu- 
lar effect, as when the single voice sings a 
mournful measure, while the chorus answers 


cheerily ; thus contrasting the fate of the lonely 
Beas 


to our Ambassador immediately after the sign-| 


good) Count von Hoyos-Sprinzenstein. 


rehin of the dead is celebrated. ‘Their| 


| Turks—if indeed they are an exception—poor, 


tion, was well founded, and that its original go-/ 


| of worship. 


_ =<they punish the innocent to find out the guil- 
ty—they shake their own hands instead of those 
of their friends—they whiten the soles of their 
boots—the eft hand is the post of honour—and 
how is it to be supposed that their thieves should 
be like ours? In China one thing is certain: 
crime brings punishment as surely as evapora- 
tion brings rain. For every crime somebody 
must be punished. And, like rain, punishment 
might be said to “ fall alike upon the just and 
upon the unjust.” 

When you rent a house, some Chinese offers 
himself as your steward, and if you employ him, 
he takes the keys and becomes responsible for 
every thing, employs all subordinate servants, 
who are strictly responsible to him. If any 
thing is stolen or injured, the steward must re- 
store or make it good; and he finds redress for 
any losses or injuries inflicted by subordinate 
servants in withholding adequate compensation 
from their wages. He is responsible for every 
thing, and holds every one employed by him, 
responsible to him. Indeed this principle of 
subordination and accountability pervades the 
entire society. Hence offenders seldom escape, 


every body being responsible for every body 
el 


se. 

The Code of Laws is exceeding voluminous. 
There are laws and regulations for every thing 
that is done or suffered. All the minuite of 
social customs and manners, modes of saluta- 
tion, costume, changes of dress to suit the dif- 
ferent seasons, are prescribed by law. When 
the Mandarin puts on his winter cap, others put 
on theirs—and it is winter at least where he 
governs. 

_ [Mr. Webster here gave some account of the 
_ present Emperor, of Tartar descent, who is said 
to owe his present eminence to his gallant de- 
fence of his father, who reigned during Lord 
Macartney’s visitto China. Itis said that much 
treasure has been accumulated in one of the 
Tartar cities by the present dynasty, under the 
- impression that they may lose their power and 

be compelled to retire to their ancient home. 
The dreadful ravages which attended the Tar- 
invasi ere mentioned, and the desolation 


whole provinces, : 
bassador then in the Empire. Few changes 
were introduced except the mode of wearing the 
hair, the présent mode being of Tartar origin, 
and ordered at once by the Tartar monarch, 
that no differences might continue between the 
conquering and vanquished race, This Tartar 
mode of wearing the bair is not unlike that of 
our Indians—a style which seems to have tra- 
velled round the world—so that in our early 
wars theslodian warriors with their scalp locks, 
amet the powdered cue of a French gentleman’s 
wig on the heads of French officers.] _ 
There is noaristocracy in China. Birth an 
wealth are less regarded there than with us. 
Peculiar respect belongs to the family of the 
, and to the disciples of Confucius, 
who are the learned men, but with these excep- 
tions, all are equal, of one blood, and without 
distinction of birth or fortune. The highest 
places are conferred as rewards of good con- 
duct and eminent scholarship. It is reported, 
however, that of late, wealth has been used to 
purchase a literary degree, and as a consequence, 
employment by Government. 
' Among the Chinese officers who visited the 
American Ambassador, some of the highest 
rank appeared of least consideration. ‘I‘here 
are nine degrees of rank, shown by the button 
on the top of the cap and the peacock’s feathers 
which adorn, the dress, the red button indicat- 
ing the highest official rank. | 
“Various Boards of Commissioners are occu- 
pied with the several branches of public affairs. 
One is termed the Board on Foreign Affairs and 
_ Dependent States. This Board is said to have 
heen. that concerned in forming the recent treaty 
with Great Britain ; and it seems a somewhat 
curious fact, that on one side of the world, the 
 Anglon-Saxon race, in the person.of the English, 


a driver will sing in a voice so sad, that the 
camels sometimes weep (a most unpolitic ex- 
pense of moisture, by the by, under the circum- 
stances), 

“Never more, never more, 

When the journey’s o’er, 

Shall I see my loved ones fill the tent’s cool door.” 


Then the chorus replies in a quick measure, 
to which the camel’s steps, and probably his 
heart, keep time: 

“Hark! hark! the home song: 

See the glad throng, | 

Of our wives and oar little ones bounding along.” 

And thus, in the bleak desert, the weary 
hours are enlivened by dramatizing the vicissi- 
tudes of fear and hope. 

Our crew sang for two months almost without 
intermission, yet never seemed to tire of their, 
songs. Among the items furnished by our dra- 
goman as necessary to our outfit were a drum 
and some Nile flutes. The former consisted of 
a large earthen bowl with a skin stretched over 
it; the latter resembled the double flageolet, and 
was made of reeds ; it seemed capable of a much 
wider range of notes than their monotonous! 
music required ; its sound was shrill, but not 
unpleasing, and every sailor on board seemed a 
proficient in its uses. [ could detect but little 
variety in the airs, and the words were of the 
simplest kind. | 


— 


THE INVENTION OF A (TYPE) COMPOSING MA- 
CHINE. 


A communication from Vienna contains the 
following: 

An important invention has. been made here 
which has already proved perfectly practical and 
whose results will have incalculable effects on 
the periodical press, especially. It is the inven- 
tion of a thoroughly successful Type Composing 
Machine in the form of a piano, having the ex- 
ternal structure of this kind of instrument and a 
set of 121 touches in two rows—one of 61 and 


the. other of 60—the former of which being} 


broad and the latter narrow. It is well known 
that no compositor, however agile and practiced, 


hour, while the Composing Piano, even if played 
upon by unpractised and tardy ten fingers, per- 
forms the composition of 360 types in a minute,| 
and 21,600 inan hour. The machine, therefore, 
is evidently intended for the substituting of one 
finger for two hands, or for the multiplication 
of 1 by 10 and it consequently operates ten| 
times more quickly than the most agile compos- 
itor at his case, Beside, the set of touches 
may be prolonged according as is desired, or 
the single Composing Machine may be made} 
double or threefold, and so forth, and conse- 
quently, by means of setting in several type 
channels, at a single application of the ten 
fingers, 20, 30, nay, 60 and more letters can be 
composed simultaneously, and therefore whole 
sentences be finished in great numbers and co- 
temporarily, which, of course, is of great im- 
portance in cases of vast editions of newspa- 
pers, periodicals, and works generally that havea 
large circulation, The machine was completed by 
the inventor at the Royal Imperial printing office 
of the Court and State of this city, in the presence} 
and with the untiring co-operation of the distin- 
guished superintendent of this imperial institute, | 
after several experiments had been made, in the 
course of about a year. The application and 
usefulness of the machine have been tested with 
the utmost scrutiny and it has been triumphant.| 
Entirely different from one or two of its prede- 
cessors which did not succeed to come to light, 
it is from appearance slender and light as if it 
had sprung forth from nothing, a steam-engine 
of the press, which, according to the opinion of 


day last, in the office of Mr. Hugh Wilson, litho- 


one of the most competent judges, will never be 
surpassed in the simplicity of the principle of its 
construction. And now the great typographical 
problem of this decennium may be considered 
solved. The distinguished Hungarian mech- 


anician, Peter Von Kliegel, of Pressburg, to our 


should be ranked as tributaries by a Tartar 
Sovereign, while on the other side, the Indians 


knowledge, engaged first in the solution of thi 


roblem. His example was soon followed by’ 
oung and Delcambre in England and France, 
and Menkh, of Hamburg, took up the subject 
last. But all of them abandoned their undertaking 
afier their attempts had proved fruitless for prac- 
tice, at least. | 
The invention will henceforth occupy a place 
among the most influential of this distinguished 
century.. And the name of the inventor? It is 
E. L. fechalik, a young man of 26 years of age, 
a native of Bohemia, who, until last Fall, had 
been employed as a manager in the estate of the 
chief master of the chase, ( Oberstjaegermeister) 


Ischulik had in 1840, when he was already 
employed in the project of his machine, a con- 
siderable sum advanced by his employer for the 
purpose of executing his design, and long fur- 
lough, had, likewise, been granted him several 
times, | 
Ischulik is at present occupied with the con- 
struction of an indispensable companion of his 
machine, a distributing or sorting and filling 
machine.—Translated for the Tribune from 
the Schnellpost, 


THE PRESENT APPEARANCE OF JERUSALEM. 

The country immediately around Jerusalem, 
(says a recent traveller), especially to the West 
and North, is the most dreary, barren and waste 
that I ever beheld, It seems overlaid with im- 
mense masses of rocks and stones, with scarce- 
ly soil enough to allow any thing to take root 
and grow. The city, itself, once beyond a 
doubt the most magnificent and splendid on 
earth, now presents only a melancholy contrast 
to its former greatness and glory. You cannot 
walk about Sion, and go round about her, as of 
old, and tell the towers thereof, mark her bul- 
warks, and consider her pataces. ‘The city sits 
solitary and forlorn ; forsaken of God, and evi- 
dently lying under His curse. All who have 
been in Jerusalem must have felt this. The in- 
habitants few, and, with the exception of the 


oppressed, and extremely miserable. No sub- 
urbs, no surrounding busy population, none of 
the stir and activity of enterprising life is to be 
witnessed ; but only one rude scene of melan- 
choly waste, in the midst of which the ancient 
glory of Judea bows her widowed head in deso- 
lation. A few goats and sheep, straggling about 
the rocks which overhang the shattered remains 
of the village of Siloam; a few swarthy shep- 
herds, plying their listless occupation—with 
here and there a fierce armed Bedouin, from 
the surrounding deserts and mountain fastnesses, 
and now and then a cowled monk or wandering 
pilgrim steal in upon the picture ; and except it 


be the sound of the muezzin from the minarets,}. 


proclaiming the hour of prayer to the followers 
of the false prophet, you may sit on the hill 
slopes, on either side, for an hour together, and 
not hear the vibration of a human voice from 
that spot, which once echoed to the strains of 
sacred song and royal triumph and national 
glory, and the busy din and tumult of 2,000,- 
000 of people. 


— 


INSURING MEETING HOUSES. 

A friend requests us to speak a word in sea- 
son, on this subject. And we think the sugges- 
tion an important one. ‘The last year has been 
remarkable for the number of fires, both by 
means of incendiaries and ordinary casualties, 
and meeting houses have come in for a full 
share of the burning. And, for causes which 
need not be named, meeting houses are pecu- 
liarly exposed, and it is worth all its costs, for 
any parish to have insurance upon their house’ 


But our exhortation mainly respects the 
weaker societies, which in case of a loss of their 
house by fire, are not able without aid from 
abroad to rebuild. ‘The more able societies are 
more in a way of being insured. And to the 
Christian public it is of less consequence, whe- 
ther they be Ornot. For their loss is not a public 
loss. But the feeble societies who are not able 
to rebuild, owe it not only to themselves, but to 
the public, and to the cause of Christ, to effect 
upon their houses an insurance of a part of the 
value, so that in case of fire, they would have 
no need to goabroad for aid. ‘Their failure 
to do it, operates to make the neighbouring 
churches their insurance companies. To let 
their houses stand uninsured, in expectation, 
that in case of fire, the neighbouring churches 
will rebuild them, is equivalent to spunging the 
amount of the insurance out of the neighbouring 
churches. 

And when a house of a feeble church is ac- 
tually burned, the loss falls ultimately upon the 
missionary cause. Cases have recently occur- 
red, where churches have found it necessary to 
put by their annual contributions, to certain be- 
nevolent objects in their turn, in order to help to 
rebuild burnt meeting houses in their neighbour- 
hood. This illustrates the operation of the 
thing. Feeble churches have no right, in this 
way, to make the benevolent societies their in- 
surance companies, to pay their losses by fire. 
The cost of insurance is a trifle; and the feeble 
society that pays it will more than regain it, io 
the strength which will accrue to them from 
their honest dealing. 

We hope that there are none in our churches, 
that havea superstition against insurances. Be- 
cause we should be strongly tempted to suspect, 
that their superstitions were conspiring with 
their purse. And if such a superstition should 
occasion the loss of a house, it could not fur- 
nish the funds to rebuild it. A word to the wise 
is sufficient. E. Puritan. 


NEW STEREOTYPING PROCESS. 


We had the satisfaction of seeing, on Satur- 


grapher and engraver, Trongate, a new patent 
process of stereotyping, which, for simplicity, 
and, above all, the celerity of its execution, bids 
fair, at no distant date, to number the present 
system with the thingsthat were. The old pro- 
cess, which was undoubtedly one of the greatest 


prouomante ever grafted on the art of typogra- | 
phy, consists, as our readers may be aware, in| al 


taking impressions from forms or pages of 
movable type, by means of stucco, which, 
when dried and prepared, formed the matrices 
for stereotype plates. ‘The process, however, 
is a tedious one, requiring careful picking, 
planing, oiling, and preparing. In the new 
mode the process is completed, as it were in a 
handclap. In taking the impression, stucco is 
entirely dispensed with; and, instead of it, a 
piece of damped prepared card-board is placed 
over the surface of the page of movable type, 
and an impression beat out of the type into the 
card, by repeated strokes of a hard brush—a 
part of the operation which, according to the 
size of the page, occupies from a minute to a 
minute and a-half. ‘This card, which now an- 
swers the purpose of a matrix, is dried and in- 
serted in an iron frame, with a movable top or 
surface, constituting a mould, which has been 
previously heated to an equable temperature. 
The lid is then brought down, the mould shifted) 
by a hinge from the horizontal to the perpen- 
dicular, and the liquid metal poured into the 
matrix by a small orifice which has been left, 
and in a minute the stereotye page is pronounced] 
complete: at least the only preparation for the 
press which it requires is the trimming of the 
superfiuous edges, which is done by a circular 
saw with great celerity. The back of the plate 
is as smooth-as the slab of metal from which it 
received its impression; and thus the planing| 
process in stereotyping is now done away. The 
young French workman, whom we observed 
conducting the process at Mr. Wilson’s, in- 
formed us that the whole operation, from begin- 
ning to end, was conducted in less than an .hour, 
while the ordinary periods of taking stereotype 
casts is, we believe, from ten to twelve hours, 


‘nature of the custom to which he had adverted. 


liable to the breaking, splitting, or warping of 
the stucco matrices—risks which are unknown 


in the new card process. We may add, that many 
impressions—so many indeed as a dozen—may 
be taken from the same card; and the process 
is one of such perfect cleanliness that a man 
might almost work at it in a parlour in his dress 
coat. We hail the new mode with satisfaction,| 
as one which will materially aid and abet in the 
cheapening and extension of knowledge.—Glas- 
gow Herald. 


MEN OF AMERICA. 

The greatest man, “take him for all in all,” 
of the last hundred years, was George Wash- 
ington, an American. 

The greatest metaphysician was Jonathan 
Edwards, an American. 

The greatest natural philosopher was Benja- 
min Franklin, an American. | 

The greatest of living sculptors is Hiram 
Powers, an American. : 

The greatest of living poets is William Cullen 
an 

The greatest of living historians is William 
H. Prescott, an American. 

The greatest living ornithologist is John 
James Audubon, an American, 
_ The greatest of living novelists is James 
Fenimore Cooper, an American. 

The greatest living painter, in portraiture, is 
Henry Inman, an American. 

There has been no English writer in the pre- 
sent age whose works have been marked with 
more humour, more refinement, or more grace, 
than those of Washington Irving, an American. 

The greatest lexicographer and philologist, 
since the time of Johnson, was Noah Webster, 
an American, 

The inventors, whose works have been pro- 
ductive of the greatest amount of happiness to 
mankind, in the last century, were Godfrey, 
Fitch, Fulton, and Whitney—all Americans. 


MORSE’S TELEGRAPHIC ALPHABET. 
The telegraphic alphabet represents every let- 
ter of the English alphabet, with numerals, by 


which any amount of writing or correspondence| 


may be conducted, in all the details of letters and 


words of the common mode of correspondence, 
or writing. 


ALPHABET. NUMERALS. 
A-— O = 
B—--- p..-- 2--—-- 
- Q--—.- 3---—- 
D—.-- R- 4.---— 
E - S..- 
F.—. T— 
G——.- U--— iji—-—-- 
V---— 8—---- 
I .- Ww-—— g9—--— 
X-—-- —— —— 
K —-— Y---- | 
—— ) 
M— — ix 
N —- | 

A B C D E F 


Nore.—The telegraph register, as now used, 
strikes three copies of each character (as per 
example) by means of three points by which the 
possibility of a failure in any of the characters’ 
is avoided—which might occur if a single point 
only was used. When more copies are desired 
simultaneously, a level pen of the number of 
additional points corresponding with the number 
of copies desired, is only to be substituted. 


| THE FATAL GIFT. 
REMINISCENCES OF AN EX-AGENT. 

During one portion of my career as an agent 
of the Total Abstinence Society, I was engaged 
for some months in striving to convert the good 
folks of the Channel Islands to a right apprehen- 
sion, and a practical adoption of the teetotal 
sysiem. It was my custom, at that time, to 
hold forth five evenings in each week, to the 
inhabitants of St. Peter’s Port. As the town 
was not so large as many of our English towns, 
I had of course to burnish up my wits somewhat 
industriously, in order to find new matter for 
the edification of my auditors. In kind consid- 
eration of the arduous character of my task, a 
few members of the Temperance Society were 
in the habit of giving short addresses at my 


meetings, and not unfrequently imparting much| 


interest to the meetings, and much instruction 
to the people who composed them. Of one of 
these kind friends I shall ever think respectfully 
and gratefully. He was a member of the so- 
ciety of Friends, rather advanced in years, of a 
most benign aspect, and a truly benevolent dis- 
position. He possessed some property, and 
considerable influence, and frequently devoted 
a portion of both to the spread of the temperance 
cause. One evening, he presided at one of my 
meetings. It was held in the Friends’ meeting 
house. The day, towards its close, had been 
gloomy and stormy, and, as a natural result, 
the congregation was scant. However the most 
crowded meetings are not always the most in- 
teresting. On rising, the chairman remarked 
that the place was not filled with people, but he 
trusted that every mind would be filled with 
good. For his own part, he had felt his thoughts 
drawn powerfully to the consideration of the 
danger of the practice of giving and offering 
intoxicating drink to others. His memory, 
moreover, furnished him with a serious illustra- 
tion of the perilous and in some cases, deadly 


He then, in a style which fixed the attention of 
all, and drew tears from the eyes of many who 
were present, spoke in substance to the follow- 
ing effect : 

‘¢ Several years ago, long before I had heard 
of teetotalism, I had occasion to take a voyage 
in a sailing vessel, from this port to the coast 
of France. I was accompanied by my two 
daughters. In the expectation that they would 
be troubled] by sea-sickness, and in confor- 
mity with the general opinion, we had provided 
ourselves with a bottle of the best cogniac bran- 
dy, to be used as a quieting medicine in the 
event of illness. Of course, I see now the ab- 
surdity of believing that a strong stimulant like 
ardent spirit is fit to be used when sickness has 
already over-excited the stomach. But to pro- 
ceed, our voyage was delayed, on account of the 
wind, or other circumstances, so much that 
night came on soon after we.sailed; and we 
made preparations for retiring to our berths, 
with a view of passing, if possible, several hours 
in the enjoyment of repose, Prior to our re- 
tirement for the night, we each took a small 
glassful of brandy; and as the captain of the 
vessel, a Frenchman, happened to be below 
just then, he was asked to have a little of our 
brandy. He tossed off a draught of the liquor 
with evident relish, smacked his lips after drink- 
ing, and bidding us adieu for the night, went on 
deck. We had not rested more than a few 
hours, ere we were awakened by the trampling 
of feet, and a confused noise of voices, I[ has- 
tened on deck. The night was cloudy; the 
seamen were shouting to each other and hurry- 
ing to and fro. ‘* What is the matter?’ I in- 
quired ; ‘Where is the captain?’ Judge of my 
horror and regret, when I learned that he had 
been set on to drink by the brandy I had given 
him, had got intoxicated, and in that shocking 
state had fallen overboard! The boat was put 
out, and the men rowed about in the darkness 
for a considerable time, but alas! all was in 
vain—the poor man was gone, to be seen no 
more until ‘the sea shall give up its dead.’ 
As may be expected, sleep forsook our eyelids 
for the rest of the night, and the captainless ship 
neared the French shore, just as the sun began 
to show its face of fire in the glowing east. 
When we drew near our desired haven, I took 
the ship’s glass, and began to scan the harbour} 


and its neighbourhood. I noticed in particular, 
one neat lookiug house near the Janding-place, at 
an upper window of which I saw a female, who 
seemed to be alternately straining her eyes, and 
waiving a handkerchief in the direction of our 
vessel. I said to one of the crew, ‘ Some female 


at that house with a white front, near the har- 
bour, seems looking out for the ship.’ The 
rough French sailor drew the back of his hand| 
across his glistening eyes, all wet with tears, 
and said in a tone made tremulous with emotion, 
‘Ah, God help her! that’s the poor captain’s 
wife, Monsieur 

‘‘ Of necessity my grief was deep and trying ; 
but until the light of teetotalism broke upon my 
mind, I never saw so clearly as | have done 
since, that my giving and offering strong drink 
to a fellow creature, was the moving cause of 
this most real and distressing tragedy.”—Jp- 
swich Temperance Tracts. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Tue Great Hyprarcnos.—Much has been 
said recently of the “‘ Great Hydrarchos,” now 
exhibiting in New York. Some denounce it as 
a gross imposition, made up of bones of various 
animals. On the other side, Professor Silliman, 
and Dr. McDonald, Professor of Zootomy in the 
University of Edinburgh, and Dr. Gescheidt, 
of New York, for many years an associate of 
the great comparative anatomist, Carns, of Dres- 
den, with many others, pronounce it a genuine 
anatomy of some monstrous serpent. In the 
last number of the Houston (‘Texas) Star, we 
find a statement that such bones are not uncom- 
mon in that country; that in Fannin county 
many have been found; and that they have 
been by no means unknown to naturalists before 
their discovery by Dr. Koch, since Harlan gave 
a description of a skeleton, like the one now in 
New York, in 1835, and bestowed on the mon- 
ster the name of Basilosaurus. 


Tue Poraro.—The London Spectator says 
that three hundred years ago, the potato was ab- 
solutely unknown in Europe. At the end of 
Elizabeth’s and beginning of James’s reign, 
they were enumerated among luxuries, and 
thought to possess stimulating properties. The 
eighteenth century was considerably advanced 
before they were cultivated in the South-Wes. 
tern provinces of Scotland, and then they were 
carried on horses’ backs to supply the Edin- 
burgh market. Now, they are a world-wide 
necessary. In Europe they are even more im- 
portant than bread. The idea of a general 
failure of the potato crop fills Christendom with 
alarm. No wonder that the terrible disease| 
which has attacked this year’s cropin England, 
France, Belgium, New Brunswick and the 
United States, is a subject of so much anxious 
speculation. 

An ImmENsE APPLE Tree.—The York, Penn- 
sylvania, Republican says :—Our friend, Hugh 
O’Hail, Esq., of Carroll township, has furnished 
us with the following dimensions of an apple 
tree which stands on his land, and which has 
been much admired for its extraordinary size, 
and fine bearing. About eighteen inches from 
the ground it measures twelve feet six inches in 
circumference—about five feet above the sur- 
face, eleven feet eight inches. At the height of 
seven or eight feet it divides or separates into 
six branches, one of which extends from the 
centre trunk thirty-five feet—two, thirty-three 
feet, and the others nearly as far. Its greatest 
height is about fifty-seven and a half feet, and it 
has frequently borne from sixty to eighty 
bushels of apples a season by computation. 

New York Suarprinc.—An account of the 
shipping interest of New York is given in a sec- 
tion of the commercial statistics of Hunt’s Mer- 
chants’ Magazine, for November, which has 
just been issued. From the custom house books 
are taken the names and tonnage of the regis- 


tered, enrolled, and licensed vessels of all kinds} P 


owned in the city, which will afford some idea 
of the magnitude of its commercial importance. 


The number of vessels is about one thousand,| 


and the tonnage amounts to 290,000 tons. The 
whole tonnage for the district—which includes 
all the cities and towns on the Hudson to Troy, 
and also all that part of New Jersey east and 
north of Elizabethtown and Staten Island—ac- 
cording to the Treasury report was, for 1844, 
20,388,828 tons registered, and 27,127,375 tons 
enrolled and licensed—making an aggregate of 
52,516,203 tons. This, however, includes the 
tonnage of many vessels which are registered 
or licensed in New York, though the owners re- 
side in other parts of the district. 


Pawtownia Impertatis oF Japan.—This 
magnificent tree introduced to our country two 
years since and now for the first time propaga- 
ted to any extent has proved perfectly hardy 
both at Paris and in this country, the last severe 
winter not injuring even the ends of the shoots.) 
The foliage is of the richest velvety green, 
borne on long graceful petioles. The leaves are 
entire and of a rounded ovate form, and usually 
15 inches in diameter, but have the present sea- 
son on the trees in Prince’s Nurseries measured 
22 inches in diameter. The flowers are pale 
purple and showy, and are produced in abund- 
ance even on young trees. At Paris this tree 
has grown 12 feet in a single season, and this 
season very diminutive plants have grown from 
8 to 10‘feet since the middleof May. In Japan 
they attain a height of 40 to 50 feet and will 
probably attain the same height here. They 
come from the same region of country as the 
Alianthus, and grow with even greater rapidity, 
and as that has pinnated, and this species entire 


leaves, we think the Pawlownia will command} 


precedence. 
scarce and dear. 

An Arrican Lawetver.—The Vermont 
Chronicle says, King Freeman, a native African 
chief of great power and influence, whose terri- 


As yet however itis comparatively 


tory adjoins that of the Maryland Colonization} 


Society, near Cape Palmas, has given a code of 
laws to his people. He is represented to be sa- 
gacious and intelligent, and after studying the 
laws and religon of his neighbours from America, 
he drew up a constitution, by which his people; 
are now governed. King Freeman has the hon- 
our of establishing a constitutional government 
in advance of several European monarchs. 


A Mrne or Hisrortcat Ricnes.—The libra- 
ry of David B. Warden, formerly American 
consul at Paris, which was bought by the New 
York Legislature, has reached Albany. The 
Journal says the collection embraces the full 
history of the exploits of the early Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, of the first settlement of our North- 
western territories—now states, by the French 
adventurers, and, in fact, thatof nearly every 
state and territory in the Union, from its discov- 
ery. From this some idea may be formed of 
the extent of Mr. Warden’s collection, and of 
the value thereof to this country. 


Tue Iron Trape.—From a recently publish- 
ed statement of the export of British Iron from 
the United Kingdom for the last 10 years, it ap- 
pears that whereas in 1835 the quantity of bars 
shipped was 94,384 tons, in 1844 it had amount- 
ed to 230,935 tons. With the single exception 
of 1839, the progress of trade in this article 
shows an increase. The years 1843 and 1844 
are the most remarkable in comparison, the 
quantity exported in the former period being 
176,149 tons, and in the latter period, 230,935 
tons, The exports of pig iron ia 1835 amount- 
ed to 33,073 tons, and in 1844 to 99,960 tons. 
The gross exports (including all descriptions of 
the metal) amounted to 472,023 tons in 1844,| 
against 218,608 tons in 1835; and the whole 
of the years shows a progressive increase. The 
additional demand occasioned by the railway 
movement has established high and firm prices; 
for iron, and the present position of business in- 
duces the belief that the marketis now, to say 
the least of it, in a wholesome condition. | 

Giass.—The Segusian Mercury 
states that a most marvellous discovery has been 
made at St. Etienne, of rendering glass as mal- 
leable when cold as when first drawn! from the 


combines with various substances, producing the 


pot. The substance, which is called silicon, 
most brilliant colours, and can also be cing the 


opaque or transparent as crystal. Its specific 
gravity is 2.85, water being 1.00, It is very 

uctile and malleable, and neither air nor acids 
act upon it. The idea of discovering malleable 
glass is only ranked second to that of the philos-| 
opher’s stone among alchemists, and the latter 
will undoubtedly be the next discovery made, 
for one is as probable as the other. 

New York Osservatory.—The Chamber 
of Commerce have passed resolutions in favour 
of the establishment of an Astronomical Obser- 
vatory in the city of New York. 


SEE 
PARRY’S ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATE 
CHRISTIAN MARTYROLOGY: or 
opery -—The first six numbers of this elegant 
work are now ready for subscribers. Each number is em- 
bellished with two and beautiful engravings; also two 
smaller engravings. ‘I‘his work is got up in the most finished 
style of modern elegance, printed on a super-royal sheet, and 
will embrace a complete view not only of Christian Martyr. 


ology, but a more perfect development of the of 


Popery, than any other monthly work published in this coun- 
try. ‘This work is designed to contain a complete view of 
the rise, and future developments of the “ Mother 


of Abominations.” Price $1 per year, or 124 cents per num- 
ber, pene invariably in advance. To be completed in 24 
numbers. 

Please address (post-paid) the Editor, Rev. C. Sparry, 132 
Nassau street, New York. 

i" 200 Agents wanted forthwith, to obtain subscribers for 
“ Sparry’s Christian Martyrology.”” The largest commission} 
will be given of any dollar work in this country. The pro- 
prietor will give the whole of the profits to the Agents for 
the first year, provided they devote their whole time to this 

blication. All applications for Agencies must be post-paid.| 

uring Agents preferred.. 
Notices of the Work. 

Sparry’s ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN| 
Marryrv_Loey ; or the Mysteries of Popery developed, pub- 
lish'd monthly, at $1 a year. Rev. C, Rparry, editor, This 
is a large 8vo, of 20 pages, beautifully printed, and illumina 
ted with elegant illustrative engravings, which alone are 
worth the money charged for the entire publication. Mr. 
Sparry’s well-known talent, zeal, enterprise, perseverance, | 
and fidelity, cannot fail to secure to it a large patronage, and 
render it an efficient instrumentality in behalf of Protestant- 
ism and evangelical truth. —Lutheran Observer. 

Sparky's Curistian Martyrotogy.—This is another 
addition to the list of works now published, and designed to 
spread before the public the horrid deformities. cruelties, and 
superstitions of that “ Man of Sin,” the Church of Rome. 
The work is handsomely illuminated and illustrated with 
designs, snowing the mysteries of Popery. It is very beau- 
tifully up, will appear on the Ist of each month—is edit- 
ed by that oy a enemy to the iniquities of the Rom- 
ish Church, Rev C. Sparry.—Baptist Record. 

Sparry's Cuaistian Martyrococy.—Its design is to give 
a faithful history of the persecuting spirit of Pupery, both in 
ancient and modern times. If the copies just received are a 
true index to the future character of the work, its circula- 
tion will be highly advantageous to the cause of Protestant- 
ism — Vermont Observer. 

Sparry’s MartyroLtocy.—We have received a work 
with this title, intended to develope the spirit of Popery, as 
exhibited in its bloody persecutions, It is beautifully got up. 
with handsome engravings.— Presbylerian Advocate. 

oct 4—10t 
G EMS OF THE SEASON.—In press, and will soon be 

T ready for publication, one of the richest and cheapest 
books, suitable for the centre table, ever offered to the pub. 
lic in this country, It wil! contain twenty of Sartain’s ex- 
quisite engravings, il'ustrated by choice letter-press. The 
paper on which the letter press is printed, isof a very superior 
description, and the whole finish of the work will make it 
the gem of the season. Booksellers and others wishing to 
purchase for the coming Holidays, are respectfully invited 


to examine this before getting their supply, 

The Odyssey of Homer.—The Odyssey of Homer accord- 
ing to the text of Wolf; with notes, for the use of schools} 
and colleges, by John J. Owen, author of the notes on Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis—a new edition of this work just from the 
press. The publishers have been favoured with the follow. 
ing among other notices of the above work : 

From the North iew —We have examined 


orth American 


this edition of the Odyssey with considerable care and great 
satisfaction with the manner in which Mr. Owen has per- 
formed his editorial labour. The excellent edition of the 


Anabasis published some time since by the same able scholar} 
had prepared the public to receive the Odyssey with appro-| 


bation. It will fully bear out the expectations which Mr. 
Owen's previous work had excited. Wehave carefully read 
a large portion of the notes, and it is but justice to the ac- 
complished editor, who is also one of the most distinguished 
classical teachers in our country, to say, that they are excel- 
eee: adapted to the instruction of the young classical 
scholars for whom they were designed. ‘They are learned 
without pedantry and concise without obscurity, and they 
abound in elegant criticism. 
nov 8—tf 194 Broadway, New York. 


ag re TO REUBEN KEN'T.—Just published by the 
American Sunday School Union, Reusen KEntT’s F inst 
WINTER IN THE City, by the authorof Reuben Kent—174 


instructive to all classes of readers; embellished with four 
engravings from original drawings.” For gale at the 
DEPOSITORY. 
nov 8—3t Cornerof Sixth and Chestnut sts., Philadelphia, 


ARNES'S ISAIAH FOR §$4.00.—Notes critical, ex- 


| planatory, and practical, on the Book of the Prophet! 


Isaiah, with a new translation. By Albert Barnes. For 
sale at the low price of $4.00. The Israel of God, a series 
of practical sermons, by Stephen H. T'yng, D_ D., Rector of 
St. George’s Church, New York. Memoir of John D. Lock- 
wood, being reminiscences [of a Son, by his Father. For 
sale by PERKINS & PURVES. 

nov 8—3t 142 Chestnut st., above Sixth, Philadelphia. 


Oy BOOKS.—Daniels & Smith have just opened a 
Half Price Bookstore at the North West corner of 
Fourth and Arch streets, Philadelphia. They intend keep- 


ing a good assortment of useful books (only) for the old and| by 


young, consisting of ‘Theological, Classical, School, Reli- 
eed Historical, Poetical, Biographical, and Scientific 


Sunday School Books.—We have on hand a large assort-| 


ment of old and new books of the most approved character 
for Sunday School Libraries and Premiums, which we have 
purchased at auction, and will sell them very low indeed. 
Sunday Scl.ools in the country can be supplied by remitting 
us by mail, or otherwise, a sum of money, for which we will 
send suitable books, and exchange any that may be deemed| 
objectionable. A catalogue should in all cases accompany 
such orders, otherwise we might send books already in the 
Library. Church Libraries supplied in the same manner. 

Bibles and Hymn Books.—A\li sizes and prices, and in 
every variety of binding. Wholesale 
whom we include teachers, supplied at very low prices 
Remember our motto is, “small profits and quick sales,” and 
our location North West corner of Fourth and Arch streets, 
Philadelphia. WM. DANIELS, and 

nov 8—3t SAMUEL B. SMITH 


p..18mo. “An admirable volume for youth, and highly 


purchasers, among) 


HARLOTTE ELIZABETH’S WORKS.—A new uni- 
form edition, with an introduction by Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. and a portrait of the authoress on steel; 
making three e octavo volumes. 
This edition ot Elizabeth's productions, for the 
three great requisites of economy, legibility, and ,chal- 
lenges a comparison with any work in the market. 11 con- 


tains upwards of fileen hundred large octavo and 
nearly thirty different productions. veral of works 
in _ make their first a rance in this coun- 


try in this edition, In it are included all her volumes buat 
a few small juveniles, unsuited to a standard edition, mak 
ing to all intents and purposes a edition of the 
works of one of the most widely read and deservedly 
lar writers of the present age. It is believed that in no 
could a greater amount of more entertaining and useful 
reading for a family be found atthe same expense, and in 
the same ~ as Pree) | 
[Opinions e Press. 

“Charlotte Elizabeth's works have become so nniversally 
known, and are so deservedly a iated in this country, 
that it has become almost su uous to praise them, e 
doubt sag a whether there has been any female wri- 
ter since Mrs. Hannah More, whose works are likely to be 
so extensively and so profitably read as her's. She thinks. 
deeply and accurately, is a great analyst of the human 
heart, and withal cl her thoughts in most appropriate 
and eloquent language. ‘The present ed.tion, unlike any of 

predecessors in this country, is in octavo form, and makes 


its 

a fine, substantial book, which, both in t to the outer 

yo inner, will be an ornament to any hbrary."— Albany 
rgus. 

*“'Phese productions constitute a bright reliefto the hed 
and corrupting literature in which our age is so prolific, full 
of practical instruction illustrative of the beauty of Protest- 
ant Christianity, and not the less abounding in entertaining 
description and rarrative.”— Journal of C 


‘peer ommerce. 
“In scene y the publisher and the public, we add that 
this edition of Charlotte Klizabeth’s works will form a val- 


uable acquisition to the Christian and family }i __ 
y library.” —Ca, 


“ We experience a sense of relief, in turning from the 
countiess smal! volumes, though neat, and often ornate, that 
the press is constantly throwing in our way, to a bold, sub- 
stantial looking octavo of 500 pages, in plain black dress, 
with a bright cheerful countenance, such as the volume be- 
fore us. Of the literary characteristics of Charlotie Eliza- 
beth, we have had frequent occasion to speak. Her merits 
aud defects are too well known to need recapitulation here.” 

“This third volume completes this elegant octavo edition 
of the works of this popular and snetel Gasbtvedh It ein- 
braces Judwa Capta, the Deserter, Falsehood and Truth, 
Judah’s Lion, Contormity, and the Wrongs of Women. ‘The 
works themselves are so wel! known as not to need commen- 
dation; the edition we are disposed to speak well of. It is 
in clear type. on fine paper, and makes a beautiful series. 
It is, moreover, very cheap.”—N. Y. Evangelist. 

* The third volume of this octavo edition of the writings 
of Charlotte Elizabeth, has just been published in elegant 
style, by Mr. Dodd, of this city. This edition will present 
in compact form and beautiful dress, the whole series of 
works, from the most popular female writer of the present 
day, and we have been pleased to commend her writings to 
the universal favour of our readers.”"—N. Y. Observer 


M. W. DODD, 
oct 4—tf Publisher and Bookseller, Brick Church Chapel. 


ELAWARE FEMALE INSTITUTE.—Newerk, De- 

_ laware —The Academic year of this Institute is divi- 
ded into two sessions of five months each, which commence 
on the first Wednesdays in May and November. The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a finished 
Female Education. The expense for Boarding, Washing, 
Fuel, &c, including Tuition in all the English ches, is 
$70 per session. ‘This covers all expenses except for text 
books, and the additional branches, viz:—Worsted work, 
Wax Fruit and Flowers, Drawing, Instrumental Music, An- 
cient and Modern Languages. Vocal Music is taught daily, 
without extra charge. All the pupils are required to board 
in the family of the Principal}, in orlerthat parental attention 
may be given to their morals and manners. Newark is a 
remarkably healthy village, of access by the Philadel- 
phiaand Baltimore Railroad. Further particulars and satis- 
factory testimonials may be obtained by addressing 

sept 13—eovu 6m Rev. E. WILSON, Principal. 


LASSICAL AND ENGLISH. SCHOOL.—Henary D. 
Grecory, A. M., open d the Room on the second floor 
of No. 382 Market street, five doors above Eleventh, Phila- 
delphia, on Monday, September 29th, as a Classical and 
English School. He graduated in Philadelphia in 3838, and 
has taught in many private families, in the Grammar Sechvol 
kept by the Rev. Dr. S. W. Crawford, and for the last two 
— in the Department of Languages of Haverford School. 
erms, $14 per quarter. 
Refer to the Provost and faculty of the Collegiate Depart- 
ers of Haverford 
harles Chauncey, 
Lewis Duval, Esq., and Daniel B. Smi 
4—3m* 


ment of the University; to the M 
eae the Rev. Dr.C C. Cuyler, and 


oct 


ith, 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY, 6,vols. super reyal 8vo.— 
Published by Barrineron & Market 
street, Philadelphia, and for sale by the principal Booksel- 
lers throughout the United States. The fohowing are se- 
lected from a great number of notices equally expressive of 
the sterling value of the work: 

** | know of no work of the kind, in any language, which 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and deep 
toned piety.”—Rev. Francis Wayland. 

“Phe mind of the author seems not only to have been 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed 
with them.”—Rev. Dr. Alexander. 

“ The wise and good unite in saying, that it 's calculated 
to render those v’ho read it wiser and beiter.”—Rev. Dr. 
S. H. Cone. 

‘“‘ [tis always orthodox, generally judicious, and truly pi 
ous and practiecal.”—Rev. Adam Clarke. 

“‘ Henry is, ve nee the only commentator so large that 
deserves tobe entirely and attentively read through.” — Dr. 
Dodd ridge. may 26-—45—ly 


ALUABLE BOOKS—FPor sale at No 37 South Seventh 
street, Philadelphia.—Ranke's History of the P of 
Rome, translated from the German, by Sarsh Austin. 2 vols, 

The same in one volume, translated by W.K Kelly, Esq. 
of Trinity College, Dublin 

History of the Huguenots, continued to the present time, 
W. S. Browning. 

Niebhur’s Rome, complete in two volumes, with a map 
of ancient states. 

Melntosh’s Ethical Philosophy, with a preface by Rev 
W. Whewell, M. A. Arnott’s Elements of Physics, Brew 
ster’s Optics, Herschell’s Astronomy, the Misses Davidson's 
Poems, &c. &e. 

The Bridgewater Treaties complete in 7 vols. Subject, the 
Power. Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the 
creation, by Dr Chalmers, Roget, Buckland, ac. The Lord 
our Shepherd, an exposition of the 23d Psalm, by the Rev. 
John Stevenson, author of Christ on the Cross,&e. For 
sale by WM. MARTIEN. 

nov 8—3t No. 37 South Seventh st.. Philadelphia. 


SPLENDID BOOK.—The Presby 


terian Board of Pub- 

lication have just published an edition in quarto of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with Scott’s notes, being one 
of the most splendid books ever issued from the American 
‘press. Price, superbly bound in Turkey moroeco extra A em 
$10.00. A few copies of the octavo edition richly bound in 


IBLIOTHECA SACRA.—This day is published, No. 
VILI. for Nov , 1845, of the Bibliotheca Sacra and Theo- 
logical Review. Price $4 per annum. Contents—Art. I. Re- 


marks on some Philosophical objections against the Doctrine} 


of the Resurrection of the Rev. I. Tracey. II. 


Body, by 


Obligations of the Eastern churches to the Home Missionary} 
Enterprise, by Prof. B. B. Edwards. II. Trial and Martyr-} 


dom of Jerome of Prague, Translated by Rev. A. A. Fowler. 
IV. New Platonism. A translation of the 15th Book of 
Contanst du Polytheisme Romain. V. Remarks on the Di 
vine Authority and Authenticity of the Pentateuch. By 
Professor B. B. Edwards. VI. On Certain Elements of Suc- 
cess in Pulpit Eloquence. By Rev. W. Adams. VII. Life 
of John Calvin. By Rev. R. D.C. Robins. VIII. The 
Contest for Supremacy Yo Papacy and the Empire 
rs, 


in the Middle Ages. By B. D. D. IX. Select No- 

tices and Literary Intelligence. X. Index. Published and 

for sale by WILEY & PUTNAM, 
nov 8—2t 116 Broadway, New York. 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 

Elizabethtown, New Jersey.—The Winter Session of 

this School will commence on Monday, the 3d of November. 

Terms for Board and Tuition, including French, $250 per 
annum. 

The advantages in the French department of this school 
are believed to be somewhat peculiar. Being under the 
constant instruction of an accomplished French teacher who 
resides in the family, the pupils learn to write and speak the 
language and not merely to translate it. 

From the Rev. Nicnotas Murray, D.D., Pastor af the First 
Presbyterian Church of Elizabethtown. 

Mr. Fay has succeeded, at great expense, in putting his 
place in fine order forthe purpose of a Boarding School; 
and for healthfulness, eligibility, convenience, and comfort. 
I feel persuaded that it is uns by any similar insti- 
tution in the State. 

I have visited the School several times during the session 
which has just closed, and I have had the fullest evidence 
of good and kind a of diligence in study, and of, 
thorough instruction. r. Fi oy himself the chief teacher 
and he has fully sustained the high reputation which he 
brought with him to this place. In the French department} 
he is assisted by a gentleman whose whole time is devoted 
tw the interests of the pupils, and under whom they have 
made remarkable proficiency. 

The Boys are in every respect members of the —_ and 
they all meet morning and evening around the same family 
altar. I consider every thing belonging to the establishment} 
under the most excellent regulations, and I can cordially 
recommend the school to all parents who wish to place their 
sons under the most efficient course of discipline and instruc- 
tion. N. Murray. 

Elizabethtown, 6th October, 1845. 

From the Rev. Roper Bairp, D.D., Cor. Sec. of the Foreign| 
Evangelical Society, New York. 

Having had two of my sons at Mr Fay’s School the past 
summer, | can say with truth that the most affectionate at- 
tention is given to the youth under his charge, and his mode 
of teaching is, in my opinion, excellent. His general govern- 
ment is calculated to impress on the minds of his scholars} 
the conviction that they are under the care of one whu 
sympathizes with them, and is desirous of promoting their 
best interests. With this kind demeanouris happily blended 
a decision of character whieh cannot fail to gain their re- 
spect and obedience. 

Mr. Fay has secured the service of a well qualified French 
teacher, who seems in every way to carry out his plans for 
the improvement of his pupils. 

The internal arrangements of the Institution are such as 
to secure ample comfort tv all its inmates. They are those 
ofa well ordered, quiet, and happy family. rather than those 
which commonly prevail in Boarding Schools. [ am happy 
to say that the religious character of Mr. Fay is as excellent) 
as his character as ateacher Family worship is daily cele- 
brated; the study of the Scriptures is regularly and diligent- 
ly pursued, and the duties of the Sabbath are strictly ob- 
served. Both Mr. Fay and his lady enter with much heart 
into all the joys and sorrows of ro and they perform 
in an admirable manner the part of affectionate parents. I 
eons.der the school to be one of the safest and best | have 
ever known. R. Bairp. 

New York, Oct. 15th, 1845, 

Further information can be obtained by calling on eithe 
of the following individuals, whuse sons are members of th 
School. G. U. Richards, Esq., Pliny Freeman, Esq., New) 
York; Fleming Duncan, , Williamsburg; Dudiey S. 
G ’ Jersey City; n R. Davison, Esq., James 
Keen, Boacn Vanderpool, Faq., Newark: K. G | 
Wesley Cowles, Esq., A. Hyatt, Esq.. Baltimore. 

eference is also made to Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. Wil- 


Tusion, Washington ; 


velvet, remain on hand, price $13.50. They have constant! 
on hand the octavo edition, in ‘Turkey morocco, gilt, at $4.06, 
and in cloth at $2.50. 

In Press.—'The Board have in press Pictet’s Christian 
Theology, 12mo; Compend of Bible Truth; Gaussen’s 
Lectures on Daniel, second edition, and have in prepa- 
ration the following interesting books, chiefly imtended 
for Sabbath schools: — Watt’s Divine and Moral Songs, 
with illustrative anecdotes, embellished with eleven beau- 
tiful wood ents. The Miracles of Christ with filieen 
engravings. Learning to Feel, with twenty-three en- 
gravings. Meditations of a Christian Mother. ‘Traditions 
of the Covenanters, series second and third. Lives of re- 
markable youth. Little Willy. The History of Ruth Clark. 
Strong Consolation. Book about Pictures, with pe ay 
Letters on the observance of the — Concert, by t 
Rev. Dr. S. Miller. Several of these will be ready 
before the close of the year. A premium of $3 15 in books 
at extalogue prices, is allowed on every cash purchase 
amounting to $10.00, except on the quarto and velvet Pil- 
grim’s Progress 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, on Agent, 
Cor. George and Seventh st., Philada elphia, or 


M. ALLEN, 
nov 8—3t Brick Church Chapel, New York. 


HE BOOK OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE.—A cyelo- 
pedia of Six Thoasand Practical Receipts and colla'eral 
information in the Aris, Manufactures, and ‘Trades, Sam 
Medicine, Pharmacy, and Domestic Economy. By A. J. 
Cooley, Practical Chemist, 1 vol., 8vo, illustrated with nu- 
merous engravings. Price $200, sheep. 

“It is adapted to every class of business, being a dis- 
pensatory for the chemist, a directory for the artisan, a gnide 
for the merc hant, and a rule for the household in most of the 
affairs of domestic economy.” —New York Com. Adv. 

«One of the most valuable publications that has been 
issued for many years. No economist, no family, no utilita- 
rian should be without it.”— Phila, Ing. 

Just published by GEO. S. APPLETON, 

ller, Publisher, and Importer, 
nov 8—3t 148 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


W. COLTON, Wholesale and Retail Dealer m Teas . 

. and Family Groceries, No. 91 South Eighth street, be- 
low Walnut, and South-west corner of Arch and Tenth st 
Philadelphia. Constantly on hand the finest quality 
Green and Black Teas of the latest importations, by the 
chest, half chest, or smal! quantity, at the lowest cash prices. 
Just received, a supply of old Government Java, genuine | 
Mocha, and Sumatra Coffee, for sale low by the bag, or re 
tail. april 5 

RESH TEAS, &c.—Just received, 2 general assortment 
EF of iresh new crop Green and Black ‘Tea, some of which 
Hyson and Black Tea. 
voured Souchong Black 


are of extra fine qua - _ Youn 
Thirty-three chests of highly ff 
Tea, at retail at 50 cents. This is much the best Tea ever 
sold by the subscriber at the same price. Fifty half chests 
of good quality Souchong, for eommon family use, at 37} cts 
by the box. Also, best or ag rose flavoured Tea. Also, 
on hand one thousand of the best Jersey and Cincirnati 
sugar cured Hams, for family use, with the usual assort- 
ment of the best goods kept in family Grocery Stores, wines 
and liquors excepted, Goods carefully packed for the 
country. SIMON COLTON, 

N.  eorace of Chestnut and Tenth streets, Philadelphia. 

N.B —Having bought the Teas chiefly at the public sales 
in New York, I can sell them as low as can be had at ang 
wholesale or retail store in the city. 8. C. 

may 10—tf. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 93 Centre, corner of Reade street, New York 
and No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 


TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in six 
months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid in advance, 
A liberal discount to agents who may become responsible. 

No subscription recerved for a less term than one year.— 
All subscribers who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary. will be considered as wishing to continue their sub- 
scription, and their paper will be sent to them accordingly. 
No paper discontinued until all arrearages are paid, except 
at the discretion of the Proprietor. — ; : 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first irsertion, 75 
cents: each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 8 lines or less, 
first insertion, 50 cents; each repetition of do. 38 cents, 


lis Lord, James Dun Philadelphia Rev. 
oct 25—tf — 


Payments for advertisements to be made in advance. 
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